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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WHENEVER the inside history of the Great War is written 
the name of Sir William Robertson, which already stands 
high in the regard of the Fighting Service he 
adorned, as of everybody with any knowledge 
of the facts, will stand yet higher. The 
British Army and the Nation are deeply indebted to him for 
his achievement in transforming the military situation in 
favour of the Allies during his brief but pregnant term as 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff. Sound strategy at last 
came into its own, Side Shows were seen in their proper 
perspective, and Amateur Strategists were kept in order 
and prevented from pursuing the suicidal policy known as 
les petits paquets, for which British Statesmanship has a 
perennial weakness. The close of his memorable régime 
was in every way worthy of the rest of his career. Sooner 
than sanction projects which he knew to be fallacious and 
which, if adopted, must jeopardize the Allied cause, Sir 
William preferred to resign and leave to Politicians the 
responsibility of landing the British Army in the disaster of 
March 1918, which would have been avoided had his wise 
counsel been heeded. Every conceivable trick had been 
played upon him, including a Press campaign that reflected 
so clearly the prevailing prejudice of Downing Street, that it 
was only natural to suppose that some over-zealous jackal 
of the Government of the day must have had a hand in it. 
In order to make his position as C.1.G.S. impossible, a rival 
authority was established at Versailles—as Monsieur Clemen- 
ceau (who was against this development) put it, “ pour 
embéter Robertson.” A soldier with such a record and 
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reputation speaks with exceptional weight on every aspect 
of the dread problem of war, all the more because, unlike some 
of our flightier military orators, Sir William always thinks 
before he speaks and is never out for advertisement. For 
these reasons, and because it chimed in with the mood of 
the Armistice celebrations, that grow more solemn year by 
year, his speech at the annual banquet of the Lincoln Chamber 
of Commerce (November 8th) was bound to make a deep 
impression on the public, especially taxpayers who are 
shocked and indignant at the resolute refusal of Parliamen- 
tarians to so much as consider Economy. 


SPEAKING as a Lincolnshire man to Lincolnshire men, the 
former C.I.G.S. recognized that Imperial Defence had 
: become a very expensive business, and de- | 
ai clared that we were now spending on the | 
Public Services (including the Fighting Ser- 

vices) more than the country could afford. The annual cost 
of National defence was approximately £116,000,000, or 
about £40,000,000 more than before the war, although | 
Germany had now “ practically no Fleet,”’ while 


“her Army is restricted by Treaty to 100,000 men, and 
there are several other new factors in the general 
situation which, if matters are rightly handled by our 
statesmen, ought to permit of our defence arrangements 
being constructed on a more modest scale than they 
are now.” 


Wars had often owed their origin “‘ to despotic monarchial 
Governments,” but the last war had ‘‘ terminated the careers 
of three emperors who were mainly responsible for starting 
it, and other monarchs have fortunately disappeared with 
them.” (Conceivably the speaker was misunderstood here, | 
as to classify the pacific Nicholas II of Russia among war- 
guilty sovereigns would do him less than justice. Germany 
egged on Austria in order that she might be able to pick a 
quarrel with Russia the unready, and almost unarmed, and 
establish German hegemony in Europe.) There was, Sit 
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William added, ‘‘a great change for the better” in that 
nations could “no longer be ordered into war, perhaps for 
dynastic or personal reasons, by swollen-headed monarchs 
claiming to be almost equal to the Almighty,” as nowadays 
nations decided for themselves “‘ whether Peace shall or shall 
not be broken.” This is true of most, but is it the case in 
Russia, where “the nation’ is in the grip of a camarilla of 
blood-thirsty Communists ? Would it be so with Germany, 
if, as many Germans hope and expect, the Hohenzollerns are 
restored ? Then followed this noteworthy passage: 


** Again, we no longer agree without qualifications 
that the best way of preventing war is to prepare for it. 
Instead of preventing war we know that preparations 
are apt to precipitate it. Never in history were pre- 
parations so complete or so widespread as during the 
50 or 60 years previous to 1914, and yet never were 
wars so frequent as in that period. France fought 
in Italy; Germany fought in turn Denmark, Austria, 
and France. There were the Russo-Turkish and 
Russo-Japanese wars, and many wars in the Balkans ; 
the Spanish-American war, wars in China, and our 
own wars in Afghanistan, Abyssinia, Egypt, and South 
Africa. 

** Finally, the colossal cost of modern war, in lives and 
wealth, must, one would think, also act as a deterrent. 
The killed and maimed in the last war were counted by 
millions, and the amount of wealth destroyed was no 
less staggering. 

“For instance, the cost of our artillery bombard- 
ment previous to the launching of the infantry attack 
amounted in the case of the battle of Arras to 
£13,000,000, of Messines to £17,500,000, and of the 
third battle of Ypres to £22,000,000, or a total of over 
£52,000,000 for these three operations alone. The 
weight of gun ammunition fired at Messines amounted 
to 85,000 tons, and in the first nine weeks of the 
battle of Ypres to 480,000 tons.” 
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In short, war had become “a wholly detestable thing” 


which was “almost if not quite as disastrous to victors as 
to vanquished.” Therefore 

* Wholly 7 

Detestable ” 


““many people condemn it as a failure, hate 
the very word ‘ war,’ and demand all-round measures of | 
disarmament. Other people declare, however, that 
human nature, being what it is, war will always be 
with us, and for it we must always be prepared. 
Upon which view are we to act ?” 


Sir William Robertson thus expressed himself : 


*“My own opinion is that questions regarding the 
reduction of armaments require in our own case to be 
treated with the utmost caution. At the same time— 
and let human nature be as wicked, ambitious, and 
unstable as it may be—I suggest that every man and 
woman should energetically support all efforts made for | 
devising some more sensible and humane ways of com- [| 
posing international differences than the destructive 
and futile methods upon which reliance has hitherto ~ 
been unsuccessfully placed.” & 


Such was his carefully considered opinion. } 


“That is the only conclusion I can reach after a ~ 
military career covering on Sunday next a period of 
exactly fifty years—a period during which I was for 
some twenty years closely connected with the highest 
councils of State, in which in some form or other inter- 
national questions of armaments and war were daily 
under consideration. 

“‘T therefore give the result of my experiences for 
what it may be worth. It is at any rate more in accord- § 
ance with prevailing sentiment and financial conditions | 
than out-of-date platitudes urging the necessity of 
maintaining strong fighting forces, 

‘* May we not also say, that if the futility of war were 
more insistently emphasized by political leaders, and the 
desire for peace within reasonable limits were more 
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carefully nourished, the defence of the Empire would 
soon become a far easier and cheaper task than it now 
is; and, what is often more important, the great under- 
takings with which this and other chambers of commerce 
are associated would have the opportunity not only to 
recover from existing depression but also to open up 
new and profitable spheres of activity ? ” 


We have thought it advisable to afford our readers at 
home and abroad an opportunity of forming their own 
opinion of a striking pronouncement that has already pro- 
voked much comment and considerable enthusiasm, and into 
which enthusiasts are likely to read more than is actually 
there. Significant as is such a verdict from such a quarter, 
even greater would be the sensation caused by a similar 
condemnation of war, coupled with a denunciation of arma- 
ments, from any Prussian soldier of equal calibre to our 
former C.I.G.S. If, for example, Field-Marshal Hindenburg 
or General Ludendorf entertained the sentiments to which 
such eloquent and earnest expression was given at Lincoln, 
the world might feel more confident of a prolonged era of 
peace. 


Every Briton outside the County Asylums necessarily 
regards Peace as the greatest British interest. Indeed, it is 
Victor and SO essential to us that there is no virtue in 
Vanquished our opinion. For this very reason the hatred 

of war, which finds such emphatic expression 
not only in our pulpits but in Parliament, on the platform, 
and in the Press, makes less impression abroad than at home. 
“ Of course you are Pacifists as victors in the Great War,” 
say the vanquished, “ but as losers our standpoint is different, 
a8 we live in the hope of wiping out our defeat and your 
victory; and though your orators may declare that winners 
lose as much as losers in a Great War, you will not find that 
to be the case whenever it is our turn to impose terms.” 
The problem for mankind is how to reconcile these divergent 
if not irreconcilable views. Our devotion to Peace, however 
passionate, is insufficient to preserve it, just as the mere 
attachment of the propertied classes to property is insuffi- 
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cient to stop class war. The age-long struggle of “the 
Haves” and “the Have-nots” separates nations as it 
divides peoples. Satisfied or satiated Powers may preach 
Peace until they are black in the face. They may denounce 
war until the last Trump sounds, but all their eloquence will 
not preserve them from aggression whenever some other 
Power covets their goods and deems itself strong enough to 
risk ordeal by battle. This is all the more horrible because 
it is a truism to which hitherto the wit of man has been 
unable to find any answer—least of all the League of Nations, 
which threatens to be a world-beater as a broken reed. 


THERE is one particular sentence in the Field-Marshal’s 
appeal which has highly elated professional Pacifists and 
which they exploit for rather more than it 
is worth. The speaker declared that “‘ we 
no longer agree without qualifications that the best way 
of preventing war is in preparing for it.” Here Englishmen 
are on somewhat delicate ground, as Preparation has never 
been our forte. If unpreparedness for war ensured peace, 
Great Britain would have been at peace for the last two 
hundred years. Each succeeding war has taken us com- 
pletely by surprise, from the day William Pitt proposed 
a drastic reduction of British armaments on the eve of the 
twenty years’ Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars, until 
the latest ‘ unthinkable’ Great War burst upon us to the 
stupefaction of an entire Cabinet which their Chief truly 
described as animated by “‘a morbid love of peace.” Mr. 
Lloyd George publicly confessed that he and all his colleagues 
were completely surprised—they were only prepared for 
peace, and he, at the moment, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was predicting Naval retrenchment. We had been equally 
prepared for peace on the eve of the Crimean War, which 
caught another Pacifist Premier napping, and certainly no 
one with any memory will be heard to aver that the South 
African War was precipitated by any form of “ Militarism ” 
in this country. If Preparations per se promote war— 
as Pacifists allege, though we do not gather that to be Sir 
William Robertson’s view—lack of preparation enormously 
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expands war, making it a more ruinous and _ bloodier 
business. We should prefer to state the proposition thus— 
namely, that Preparation for purposes of aggression promotes 
war, but Preparation for purposes of defence prevents, or 
at least postpones, war. When Powers with a will to war are 
armed to the teeth and those with a will to peace are unarmed, 
you have the condition that provoked Germany’s invasion 
of Belgium in August 1914. On Pacifist theories, Belgium 
should have been immune from attack, because she had 
set the world the excellent example of being unprepared. 
In order to repel that outrage other unprepared nations 
were compelled to prepare and to sacrifice the flower of 
their manhood on the field. It is arguable that had Great 
Britain been less helpless at that crisis there would have 
been no Great War. This view is firmly held on the 
Continent, and has been recently re-stated with much 
cogency by Monsieur Poincaré, President of the French 
Republic at the time. We were unfortunately unready 
both as regards policy and action; and though in the excite- 
ment into which the megalomaniacs of Berlin had lashed 
themselves it is conceivable that no human power could 
have restrained them, it is permissible to say that Peace 
would have had “‘ a dog’s chance’ had Britain been a resolute, 
@ ready, and a recognized enemy of aggression, possessing 
an Expeditionary Force sufficiently large to turn the scale 
against the invaders. Such preparations might have cost 
us £50,000,000 sterling, i.e. less than the price of our Artillery 
bombardment at the battles of Arras, Messines, and Ypres 
number 3. Ex hypothesi, it would have saved us 
£8,000,000,000 had it induced the great German General 
Staff to adjourn “the frightful adventure.” We cannot 
subscribe to the doctrine that Preparation for war promotes 
War, except among those who want War. How they are 
to be disarmed except by defeat is the problem of problems 
to which so far no one has made any serious contribution. 
The preaching of Pacifism among Pacifists will only 
jeopardize Civilization until German Militarists and their 
Bolshevist Confederates have been converted to peace 
at any price. 
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WE claim to adopt an eminently reasonable attitude upon 
Armaments, starting from the standpoint that the Security 

of the State is the supreme duty of States- 
Tee Desk manship compared with which other aims 
are relatively immaterial. If we believed, 
as some no doubt sincerely do, while others pretend to, 
that the last war had been fought, and that for one cause 
or another, either through the moral regeneration of mankind 
or the instrumentality of the League of Nations, there never 
can be another, we should vote with both hands for the 
abolition of British armaments as a sheer waste of money. 
But we see no sign of this presupposed “ change of heart ” 
—indeed, there seems to be more animosity in the world 
than ever, as some nations that at least tolerated one another 
as allies or associates are nowadays constantly girding at 
each other, while others are almost at daggers drawn. The 
League of Nations is far more likely to drag Great Britain 
into quarrels that would have been no concern of hers but 
for our signature of the Covenant, than to compose any 
in which we are directly involved. In fact, things are very 
much where they were before the Great War, only rather 
more so. One thing is appreciably worse. Imperial Russia 
was the Ally of Republican France and the friend of England. 
The Triple Entente was the chief bulwark of Civilization 
against Kultur, and by its solidarity and strength saved 
Europe from pan-Germanization in the autumn of 1914. 
But to-day Bolshevist Russia is anti-French, and the sworn 
enemy of the British Empire, upon whom it is waging “a 
sort of war”’ at all vulnerable points. There is, moreover, 
a close, if clandestine, understanding between Berlin and 
Moscow, though the German Government is “ capitalist,” 
“bourgeois,” ‘ anti-Communist ’—in fact everything that 
the Soviet regards as anathema and to which it professes 
to be hostile. Whereas Moscow’s activities in France and 
England are a standing scandal and anxiety to their re- 
spective Governments, the Fatherland has no trouble on 
this score. This is not because German “ realists” wink 
at anarchy, as some of our sentimentalists suggest. It is 
simply that there is a tacit agreement between Republican 
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Germany (approved by Nationalist and “ Militarist ’ Ger- 
many) and Bolshevist Russia to cultivate in peace-time the 
friendly relations that should subsist between potential 
allies in war. Both are disgruntled Powers that await 
the favourable moment to challenge the existing order of 
things. Russo-German relations is the dark cloud hanging 
over the Eastern Hemisphere that we shall not dissipate 
either by our ignoring or by imagining that it will dis- 
sipate itself. 


OsviousLy this country cannot afford to arm against 
everybody, nor has any sane Briton any desire to invent 
war scares or to conjure upbogies. Necessity, 
apart from common sense, compels us to be 
severely practical, and to cut our coat accord- 
ing to our cloth. This we can only do after taking stock 
of the situation and distinguishing between imaginary and 
conceivable conflicts in which we might become involved 
for all our devotion to Peace. Some of our pro-Germans 
and aerial cranks occasionally say things suggestive of a 
possibility of future war between England and France. 
This prediction is partly inspired by the former’s prejudices 
in favour of the Fatherland, and by the latter’s desire to 
make the French Air Force an excuse for expanding our 
own until we can be said to “command the air” on the 
analogy of Sea Power. We frankly rule out an Anglo- 
French war for a positive rather than any sentimental 
reason, viz. that a calamity to France would be a calamity to 
this country, and vice versa. The instinct of self-preservation 
should suffice to keep the Anglo-French peace, which it would 
be lunacy of either nation to break in view of her geographical 
position. An Anglo-French war would simply make a 
present of Europe to Germany. Similar considerations 
govern the relations between Great Britain and Italy ; and 
though London is necessarily anxious at the continual 
bickering between Paris and Rome, we feel convinced that 
Latin intelligence will be able to control Latin suscepti- 
bilities and preserve both countries from a catastrophe the 
effects of which would be far-reaching. Signor Mussolini 
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has necessarily made enemies everywhere by the severe 
check he has inflicted on “‘ Democracy,” just as he has 
raised a host of admirers by exposing what some regard as 
a fraud. His flamboyant speeches have enabled the former 
to represent him as a possible disturber of the world’s 
peace, and to hint that his search for colonies may bring 
Italy into conflict with us. Nothing in this incredible 
world is “‘ unthinkable”’; but we are prepared to rule out 
Italy as a belligerent, although we are aware that within 
the last few years certain cranks at Geneva visualized a | 
blockade of Italy by the British Navy as a means of bringing 
her “to Canossa”’ over “‘ Corfu,” and all wars are possible 
once we place ourselves at the orders of Swedish Socialists 
or Norwegian explorers, but the British public will have 
something to say before we become “the handy man” [| 
of the League of Nations. 
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ANOTHER contretemps we rule out of the domain of 
practical politics, and therefore we trust beyond the folly | | 

of man, is a war with our recent Japanese 
a Allies. We cannot say how it may be in | 
Tokio, but in London there are not two opinions as to the 
imbecility that inspired the abandonment of the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance, which Englishmen sorrowfully acknow- | 
ledge to have been exclusively due to the thoughtlessness of | | 
British statesmanship. It was one of the worst day’s work 
ever done for British interests, and made all the worse by 
the fact that the British people were complete strangers 
to it until presented with a fait accompli. We have yet to 
meet a single Englishman or Englishwoman who does not 
deplore a disaster the consequences of which are writ large | 
all over the Far East. We should like the Japanese to — 
know that England regrets this fawx pas as keenly as they © 
do, and even official England cannot put up any defence of @ 
resounding gaffe. We realize that Japanese suspicions were ~ 
aroused by the subsequent development at Singapore, as 
mischief-makers had hinted that the British naval base 
might be handed over for the use of the American Fleet in 
the event of a war between Japan and the United States. 


# 
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This is all moonshine. Great Britain has not the faintest 
intention of becoming embroiled in such a conflict, and no 
British Government (even if manned by Anglo-American 
maniacs) would dare to contemplate any such outrage. 
The Washington Government has made it plainer than a 
peradventure that there is nothing in common between the 
English-speaking nations either in China or in any adjacent 
spheres. Why, then, should we compromise our relations 
with Japan (our natural ally in the Far East) by allowing 
ourselves to become suspect in their eyes? ‘‘ Singapore” 
is no more aimed at them than it is at France or Italy. An 
Anglo-Japanese war is not one of those contingencies that 
reasonable statesmen need include in their conspectus. For 
one thing it is a physical impossibility. 


Tuat Imperial Defence should be keenly scrutinized with 
a view to retrenchment wherever reasonable—as advised 

by Sir William Robertson—will be generally 
ol agreed. That there is scope for the axe, 

especially on the administrative side, is as 
certain as anything can be. Britons are not naturally 
thrifty—they are extravagant and wasteful. British 
bureaucrats are the most extravagant and wasteful section 
of the community, because they are squandering other 
people’s money. If the Admiralty, the War Office, and the 
Air Ministry were rationed, each and all of them would find 
little difficulty in reducing estimates without any curtail- 
ment of our attenuated Fighting Services. The British 
Army is already dangerously small, the British Navy is 
perilously weak in certain respects, the Air Estimates are 
mainly expended on the ground. All three Departments 
are overloaded with non-combatants whose only idea of 
economy when public pressure becomes too much for them 
1s at the expense of the combatants. Battalions are light- 
heartedly disbanded and cruisers “‘ go west,’”’ naval officers 
are retired in the prime of life when they are too old to 
embark on other careers. But rarely do we hear of any 
Civil Servant being dismissed—the Bureaucracy sees to 
that. It constitutes the most powerful of all the trade 
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unions, because it has most of the Politicians in its pocket. 
The so-called ‘‘ Departmental Chiefs” are usually the 
mouthpieces of their subordinates. Their public speeches 
on Departmental questions often consist of the words that 
have been put into their mouths. No past Government, 
with the possible exception of the Socialists, has been 
more in the hands of the permanent officials than His 
Majesty’s present Ministers, very few of whom are masters 
in their own house. Thus the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
for all his ability and ambition, is but a faithful echo of 
Treasury memoranda, and though the authors of these 
documents are professedly non-political, their sympathies 
are anything but Conservative, which goes far to explain 
why there is so little Conservatism in an office-ridden Con- 
servative Government. 


As Radical and Socialist orators of the Lloyd George and 
J. H. Thomas stamp exploit public resentment of extrava- 
gance to circulate fables concerning arma- 
ments, the War Minister has done well to 
circulate his version of the facts, though it 
is not easy to produce unchallenged statistics on this issue. 
Mr. Lloyd George was reported as having told the long- 
suffering Aldwych Club that the conquering nations had 
at present in the aggregate “over 10,000,000 of trained 
men better equipped for war than were the men of 
1914,” whereas Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Bulgaria 
had but a beggarly 200,000 to 300,000. It might be 
imagined that as a Pacifist Mr. Lloyd George would con- 
gratulate the latter Powers on their wisdom in not squander- 
ing their substance on “ bloated armaments.” By no 
means; he is only shocked at the disparity of strength which 
is largely of his own invention. Mr. J. H. Thomas, evidently 
nettled at the Liberal Leader’s moderation, went several 
points better and committed himself to the assertion that 
“there are to-day 10,000,000 more people armed than in 
1914.” As there were 5,000,000 armed men in 1914, Mr. 
Thomas, without being an astronomer, raises Mr. Lloyd 
George’s figures to 15,000,000. The Secretary of State for 
War, on the other hand, states his case thus :— 


Facts and 
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** According to the latest authoritative figures 
there are 3,552,000 men under arms in Europe to-day. 
Even this number includes 1,124,000 in the Red Army 
of Russia, so that without the Soviet forces the total 
is only 2,428,000. The total of men under arms in 
Europe in 1914 was 5,318,000. As for the United 
States, that country has only 118,000 men under arms. 
Moreover, the figures for Europe show a big reduction 
since 1924, when Mr. Walsh (then Secretary of State 
for War in the Socialist Government) calculated the 
total military forces of all European countries to 
aggregate 4,356,466.” 


Sir Laming Worthington Evans likewise emphasized the 
striking contrast between the progressive reduction of 
British Army estimates as of the British Army with the 
sensational increase in Russian Soviet Military estimates. 
The two developments may not be disconnected ; as Moscow 
sees our Military strength declining, it thinks it worth 
while to increase its own. In 1921 British Army Estimates 
were £82,000,000. In 1927 the figure is £41,500,000. 
Of this smaller sum, £8,000,000 is for pensions, etc., leaving 
only £33,500,000 for effective army services. Eight cavalry 
regiments, twenty-two infantry battalions, and over forty 
batteries of artillery have been abolished (we should like 
to know by how much officialism has been reduced). On 
the other hand, the Red Army Estimates of “ starving 
Russia” have risen from the equivalent of £43,000,000 in 
1924-25 to £67,000,000 in 1926-27. Incidentally the Soviet 
has been working up a war scare. We seem always 
prepared to reduce the Fighting Men but never the 
Writing Men or the Talking Men. Enemies increase their 
Fighting Men. 


AttHoucH the minute section of the American people who 
cherish friendly sentiments towards Great Britain insist 
An that we treat “Big Bill Thompson” of 
but a Joke Chicago as a joke, we cannot acquiesce in 

that demand. American Anglophobia is no 
joke. It is a portent and a menace to civilization. The 
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fact that within a few years of the greatest war in human 
history, in which ultimately the United States and ourselves 
fought on the same side, any man should become Mayor 
of one of the most populous Transatlantic cities simply by 
making himself offensive and ridiculous about this country, 
her Sovereign and her institutions, is an eye-opener to those 
simpletons who lap up the flap-doodle doled out at Pilgrims’ 
Dinners, English-Speaking Union luncheons, and tea-parties 
at the Sulgrave Institute. Make no mistake about it— 
although Big Bill Thompson may be treated as a figure of 
fun by correspondents of English newspapers in U.S.A., who 


are expected to write up the Anglo-American legend, and | 


even though here and there a stray Mayor in an Eastern | 


State may refuse to take him at his own valuation, he is 
undoubtedly a popular hero throughout the mighty Middle 
West, and a political factor with which Presidents and 
Parties have to reckon. The intellectual condition of the 


vast public for whom he caters, and who regard him as “ the | 


goods,” may be gathered from the fact that he thought it © 


worth while to broadcast the assertion that London was 
reduced to such panic by his campaign “ to keep King George 


out of Chicago” that “the Guards at Buckingham Palace | 


have been doubled.” Such is the stuff that goes down in 
Illinois, which is not exclusively German or Irish, as our 
minimizers would have us believe. It is mainly American, 
and it connotes an America with which we shall have 


increasingly to reckon as the original British stock becomes | 


watered to the point of being submerged. 


WE have long thought that the best thing that could happen 


from any Anglo-American point of view there may be, 
would be for some notorious Anglophobe, 
such as Hiram Johnson, Big Bill Thompson, 
Senator Borah or Senator Reed of Missouri, 
to become President of the United States and to have the 
responsibility of justifying their froth-blowing. We suspect 
that any of them would find it less easy than their present 
role of poisoning the American atmosphere by falsehoods 
concerning England without ever being brought to book. 


The 
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As soon as one of their lies is exploded another is invented. 
Such demagogues are much more dangerous as hot-air 
merchants on the rampage than they would be at the White 
House saddled with the responsibility of the Chief Executive 
and necessarily compelled to pipe down. As it is, by sheer 
bluff and bounce they exercise a disproportionate influence 
over Washington politicians, who share the timidity of 
politicians in other capitals, and are terrified of doing 
anything likely to provoke the Anglophobe orchestra. The 
election of one of these wild men to the Presidency would 
incidentally exercise a salutary influence on this side of the 
Atlantic, as it would put a stopper on the sentimental 
nonsense which public men of all parties deem it necessary 
to talk on Anglo-American affairs and which merely exas- 
perates the unfriendly majority over the way. We cannot 
repeat too often that the fewer political “‘ relations ” between 
two nations that are unintelligible to one another the better 
for both, and the less delicate the role of their respective 
Governments. Unfortunately London politicians and 
London leader-writers labour under the seemingly incurable 
delusion that the United States is itching to “ co-operate ” 
with Great Britain. This hallucination is the most fruitful 
source of misunderstanding and disappointment. 


So far from seeking “‘ co-operation ” with U.S.A. we should 
avoid it on all possible occasions. Any proposal that is 
made by London to Washington is so embar- 
rassing to whatever Administration may be 
in power, whether Republican or Democrat, as to be 
impracticable. On the other hand, whenever we fall in with 
any project originating in Washington we merely find that 
we have brought so much grist to the mills of Anglophobe 
agitators that the last state of Anglo-American relations 
becomes worse than the first. Any American Government 
Tunning counter to the anti-British sentiment that is 
Tampant from New York to San Francisco is liable to 

isappear in a storm of public indignation. Such was the 
fate of President Wilson, whose fiasco over the Peace Treaty 
was in no small degree due to the supposition that John 


“Co-operation ” 
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Bull was desperately keen that the United States should join 
the League of Nations “so that the Machiavellis of Downing 
Street might have a convenient cat’s-paw at Geneva.” 


Therefore it must be wrong for her to doso. The Washington 


Agreement of 1921 affords another illuminating illustration 
of the working of Anglo-American Pacts. The Conference 
in question was an exclusively American idea that was 
sprung on foreign Powers, including ourselves, and when 
it met it was presented with a cut-and-dried American 
programme devised and drafted by the American Secretary 
of State, Mr. C. E. Hughes. The Hughes plan involved 


the scrapping of a large number of monstrous American | 


battleships, some of which the American Navy Department 
regarded as white elephants and not battleworthy. Had 


the British Delegation rejected the Hughes programme | 


conceivably the Washington Government might have had 


a grievance. But we swallowed it holus-bolus and did | 


our utmost to commend it to other Powers, and this great 
international picnic ended amid a chorus of ecstatic congratu- 


lations. Nevertheless from that day to this the Washington » 
Agreement has been held up to obloquy in the United States © 
by the Big Navy Party, who represented it as the usual | 


“cunning British manceuvre to rob the American people 
of their lawful sovereignty of the seas.” At Geneva only 


the other day we had the latest object-lesson in the fatuity | 


of these attempts at Anglo-American arrangements that 
create nothing except bad blood. 


As the Americans are incomparably richer than we are, 
and can afford to lay down ten keels for every keel in British 
f yards, why not frankly recognize an incon- 
pee, Wet testable fact and drop all these silly naval 
negotiations ? What is the use on the one 

hand of proclaiming the ‘‘ unthinkableness ” of war between 
the two countries, and on the other of measuring the British 
Navy by the American standard? If such a war be 
“unthinkable” (though the phrase is not one we ate 
enamoured of, as optimists equally applied it to an Anglo- 
German war prior to August 1914, and we note it is never 
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heard on the other side of the Atlantic), why waste our 
time in maddening discussions about “ parity”? If such 
a conflict be in truth “‘ unthinkable,’ why should we bother 
our heads about the size of the American Navy or the calibre 
of its component units? In any case it is futile and even 
dangerous for the reason already mentioned—namely, that 
the construction of ships is a question of cash, and as regards 
cash U.S.A. is first and the rest of the world nowhere. 
Therefore why try and tie the Americans down either as 
regards the size of their ships or their number. It is bad 
policy from every standpoint, as it plays into the hands of 
the Naval megalomaniacs and Jingoes across the Atlantic 
and makes their propaganda for them with all the hostile 
elements. The only rational line to take is for us to say 
frankly to the United States “ For Heaven’s sake build 
whatever ships you please, leaving us to do the same.” 
Both sides would then be free to consider their own interests 
without any reference to irrelevant issues, and would be far 
more likely to build reasonably than as the result of any 
hair-splitting international debates over this blessed word 
“parity,” in which each side must seek to score over the 
other. Let not the reader for a moment infer from these 
observations that we are among those who regard the 
United States as a nation of Quakers. On the contrary, we 
face the possibility that some glorified “‘ Big Bill Thompson ” 
might stampede a weak-backed Washington Government 
into a crisis in which to pick a quarrel with us seemed the 
lin. 2f least resistance. 


In the course of the grotesque “trial” of School-Super- 
intendent McAndrew at Chicago—which would be incon- 
“Insidious ceivable in any community gifted with a real 
Propaganda” *°08e of humour—a certain Mr. Charles Russell 

was a star witness on behalf of “ Big Bill 
Thompson,” who seeks to “down” Mr. McAndrew for 
allowing the morals of the Middle West to be undermined 
by “ British Propaganda.” Mr. Russell is said to be a 
Socialist writer who drifted over to England at some stage 
of the war as “a member of the Commission on Public 
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Information ”—whatever that may be. He testified that 
while in London he was “approached” by “ Harry Brit- 
tain, now Sir Harry, a suave, polished gentleman,” who 
amazed and, indeed, shocked him by saying that “the 
United States ought to be part of the British Empire.” 
Sir Harry told Mr. Russell, ‘‘ You are Englishmen, and your 
laws and institutions are English. England should have 
a Cabinet Member now as Minister for American Affairs. 
Your proper place is with the rest of us.”” We are, of course, 
aware that Sir Harry Brittain has publicly repudiated all 
recollection of the pleasure of meeting Mr. Russell, but for 
the sake of argument we are willing to admit that, during 
the height of the war fever, and the excitement over the 
tardy participation of the United States (the value of whose 
services to the Allies has never been questioned by any 
intelligent Briton, least of all by our Fighting Men), Mr. 
Russell, or any other American, might have heard Sir 
Harry Brittain or some other Member of Parliament talking 
the unmitigated rubbish which Mr. Russell thought it 
worth while to record and to retail at the Chicago “ Trial.” 
It is not, however, our idea of “insidious propaganda ” 
aimed at the independence of the United States. It strikes 
us as an elephantine effort to make an American visitor to this 
country, during a war in which for the first time we fought 
on the same side, feel at home. However inane, there was 
nothing insulting or “insidious ” in treating Mr. Russell as 
an Englishman—which is the highest compliment we can 
pay—or in suggesting that in view of the urgency of Anglo- 
American affairs the American Department of the Foreign 
Office should be made into a separate Ministry with a seat 
in the Cabinet. There was at that moment a positive 
mania for multiplying Ministries, from which we are still 
suffering, and however fatuous this suggestion, it was not 
more fatuous than many other things that were actually 
done. As for the supposititious Harry Brittain’s statement 
to Mr. Russell, “‘ Your proper place is with the rest of us,” 
we will make Big Bill Thompson & Co. a present of the 
fact that some benighted Britons hold the view that. the 
world would be much safer for democracy if what they 
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erroneously call “‘ the English-Speaking Nations” found it 
easier to co-operate than to quarrel. We realize it to be an 
absurd idea, as does ‘‘ Big Bill Thompson,” but he and we 
must acknowledge that it is a view that is occasionally heard 
in both nations, though far less frequently on his side of the 
Atlantic than on ours. But we will tell him something 
else of which he and his friends are ignorant—-namely, that 
so far from wishing to incorporate the United States in the 
British Empire, the vast majority of Britons would not 
take her as a gift, and for these two solid and sufficient 
reasons, if for no others: (1) The British Empire already 
contains too many Irish; (2) it has no ambition to become 
the happy Hunting Ground of more Germans. 


Sir Harry Britain is also accused of having told Mr. Russell 
that the “ Pilgrims” had been founded by him with the 
ambitious object of absorbing the United 

— Meant = States. Sir Harry does not deny the soft 
ut : : Feit wei 
Mischievous impeachment of having founded the Pilgrims 
Club in 1902, and he admits having been its 

chairman at the time of Mr. Russell’s tour (without being 
able to remember Mr. Russell), but he asserts that the 
originator of the idea was another American, also curiously 
enough named Russell, and that their common aims were the 
“development of friendly relations and to promote a mutual 
understanding between the two great sections of the English- 
speaking World,” which he regards as no crime, and on 
which he declares himself to be “ unrepentant.” Sir Harry 
Brittain is entitled to his opinion, but we confess to regarding 
the institution of this Club as among the least happy of 
Anglo-American efforts. It may, indeed, be classed with the 
English-Speaking Union (about which Mr. Evelyn Wrench 
has been moved to write an elaborate explanatory letter in 
The Times). These bodies are notoriously well-meaning, 
and the intentions of their founders were unimpeachable. 
But something more than good faith and amiability are 
needed to foster international friendships. Had they con- 
fined themselves to dispensing private hospitality to American 
visitors to London, and thus making some return for the 
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sumptuous treatment many Englishmen receive in U.S.A, 
they would have been all to the good, but unfortunately 
they have insisted on holding public demonstrations at 
which speeches are de rigueur, and it would be no exaggera- 
tion to say that more nonsense has been talked at these 
dinners and luncheons than at almost any other festivities, 
What makes them worse is that it has become a habit of 
British Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers to regard a 
“ Pilgrims ”’ dinner as a platform for the emission of those 
effusive platitudes which are regarded as “‘ common form” 
by Responsible Statesmen when discussing Anglo-American 
relations. These effusions are cabled over to at least a 
thousand American newspapers, and awaken no echo in the 
American breast except a certain irritation at what they 
regard as “ British hypocrisy.” Americans don’t feel that 
way towards us, and they cannot believe that we feel what 
our spokesmen say about them—they suspect us of “‘ pulling 
their leg.”” The only Americans who score by such mani- 
festations are the Anglophobes, who accuse us of “ propa- 
ganda.” Let the “ Pilgrims” and the “ English-Speaking 
Union ”’ reconsider their present policy and conduct their 
hospitalities behind closed doors. 


Tue collapse of “the bloody baboonery” of Moscow has | 
been foretold so often by those with whom the wish is | 


father to the thought that the public have 


1 < Reraget ny become thoroughly sceptical towards all 


supposed split among the Camarilla. The tenth anniver- 
sary of their ejection of Kerensky and Co. and usurpation 
of all power was celebrated with much pomp and circum: 
stance, and innocent or interested foreigners ready and 


anxious to be deceived were paraded in personally conducted | 


tours that have been a regular feature of Bolshevist pro- 
paganda. Lenin, as we are reminded by a leading article 
in The Times (November 23rd), skulked in the background 
during the coup détat. It was Trotsky who made the 
running as head of the Bolshevists’ Military Revolutionary 


Russian rumours. So much so that at first E 
little credence was attached to sensational reports of 4 | 
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Committee and who “delivered the goods.” His name 
was for several years always coupled with that of Lenin— 
these Siamese twins were the popular heroes of soap-box 
anarchists all over the world, and every disturbed country 
threw up imitation “‘ Lenins and Trotskys.” Trotsky was 
in many ways the more important of the two—as Commissar 
(or Minister) of Foreign Affairs he participated in “ Brest 
Litovsk,”’ as Commissar of War he worked with satanic 
energy at the creation of the Red Army which defeated 
the spasmodic efforts of Kolchak, Denikin, Yudenich and 
Wrangel, and but for the valour of Poland, aided by an 
intellectual reinforcement from Paris, Trotsky’s rabble must 
have captured Warsaw. It is now, however, Trotsky’s 
turn to receive the medicine—very much nastier and more 
dangerous than Fascist castor-oil—that he has meted out to 
tens of thousands of the Russian bourgeoisie and aristocracy. 
Villainy prospers for a time in this wicked world, but 
not indefinitely. Lenin perished of a loathsome disease; 
Dzerzhinsky, the head of the Soviet Torture Brigade, the 
Cheka, was probably murdered ; and now the mighty, the 
ruthless, the terrible Trotsky, together with the once 
formidable Zinovieff, plus Kameneff, Rakovsky and other 
demigods of “the world revolution,” as of British Reds, 
have been expelled by an innermost ring of Communists 
dominated by Stalin, and several, if not all, of them occupy 
the perilous position of ordinary citizens of the Soviet 
Republic. This means that at any moment they are liable 
to be arrested, ruined, tortured, and murdered by the powers 
that be. One of this faction, Yoffe, a leading diplomat, 
felt that the only thing left to him was to commit suicide. 


“When thieves fall out honest men come by their own” 


is a statement that inevitably rises to the lips as we read 
of these happenings. Whether Stalin will succeed in 
destroying “the opposition” or the latter in undermining 
their enemy, far be it from us to say. We do not even 
know whether it brings dawn any nearer the hapless Russian 
millions. 


Great Britain has small reason to be proud of British 
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policy in China, and we at home understand and appreciate 
the resentment felt in every British community in the 
cf Far East at the manner in which British 
British Interests i ,terests have been let down by the Defeatists 
in China : ; 
of Downing Street. We are fortunate in 

being able to present our readers with an able and exhaustive 
review of the situation by Sir Henry Pollock, one of the 
leading men in Hong-Kong. We trust this paper may 
receive the attention it merits from Politicians, Journalists, 
and Officials, as Great Britain has a vital stake in China 
which we cannot afford to go on playing ducks and drakes 
with. It is not surprising that Anglo-Chinese circles should 
suppose that the Home Government has been so absorbed 
—obsessed is, perhaps, the proper word—with “ Locarno” 
and Geneva as to have forgotten the very existence of 
Hong-Kong, Tientsin, and other places created by the 
genius, enterprise, and industry of succeeding generations 
of Englishmen and Scotsmen, who were encouraged to 
imagine that though out of sight they were not out of mind, 
and that, as they were building up British prestige and 
British trade, they were entitled to the support of their 
own Government when their property and lives were 
threatened. The so-called ‘“‘ Hankow Agreement” came as 
a tremendous shock to our compatriots east of Suez, all 
the more as it was negotiated under a Conservative Govern- 
ment free from all Parliamentary anxieties and therefore 
with no excuse for emulating the most miserable chapters 
in the Radical record. This disgraceful agreement was 
actually presented by the British Foreign Minister to the 
House of Commons as a diplomatic success and a subject 
of congratulation, and the names of the negotiators subse- 
quently appeared in an Honours List, thus confirming the 
suspicion that they had merely carried out the instructions 
of a Defeatist Department. We need a touch of virility, 
as Sir Henry Pollock shows, in our dealings with corrupt 
and rotten authorities that are exclusively engaged in 
feathering their own nests. We also need a campaign of 
education to teach the home public what the policy of 
Scuttle means to British trade and British employment. 
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Soutu Africa has been much in the public eye during the 
last month. At this distance it is very difficult to say what 

‘ is going on. On the surface there is general 
South Africa relief at any settlement of the Flag bees 
The clearest account so far received at home is that given 
by the Cape Town correspondent of The Times in its issue of 
November 15th. We quote at length, as the history of the 
Flag question cannot be too clearly understood. 


“The fortnight since the Union Session opened has 
been most remarkable. When Parliament assembled a 
fight over the Flag Bill seemed quite inevitable. The 
process was to have been to pass the Bill again through 
the House of Assembly (the Lower House); to send 
it to the Senate, which was expected to reject it again ; 
then to hold the Joint Session of the two Houses, in 
which the Government would have a majority and 
could pass the Bill; and then to take the promised 
Referendum on it about two months later. All this 
elaborate process would have been carried on to a 
chorus of recrimination both in Parliament and through- 
out the country, and there were grave fears that when 
the Referendum campaign began there would be really 
serious disturbances between the two factions in various 
parts of the Union. 

“What such disturbances would have meant was 
shown by an incident at Bloemhof a few weeks before 
Parliament assembled. Bloemhof is a small town in 
the Transvaal, and General Smuts was to hold a meeting 
there. His Nationalist opponents in the surrounding 
districts mobilized a large commando, rode through 
the town, established what was virtually a reign of 
terror there for the moment, attacked General Smuts’s 
supporters, and drove them panic-stricken through the 
streets, and finally made it wholly impossible to hold 
the meeting at all. There was a glimpse of savagery 
in this incident which seemed to all serious people an 
ominous forecast of what the Referendum campaign 
would involve; for, if this could be done in the com- 
paratively green tree days so far before the Referendum 
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actually, what devastation and dissolution might not 
the dry tree of the actual Referendum itself produce ? 
In a sense I think it is true that the Bloemhof incident 
settled the Flag dispute. When the Cabinet and 
members of Parliament came to Cape Town they were 
confronted with a dilemma which had to be solved 
immediately. There was no time to be lost. If the 
Lower House once began the discussion of the Flag Bill 
and speakers on either side were let loose to raise public 
opinion to a still higher pitch, then all hope of a peaceful 
settlement would be gone.” 


The. Times correspondent continues his story and explains 
that before Parliament met Mr. Tielman Roos, Minister of 


Justice, issued a memorandum offering com- 


Roos vu. promise, and General Smuts 
Malan 


‘“‘asked whether it must be taken to repre- 
sent the opinion of the Cabinet, and suggested that 
if this was the case it would be well worth probing 
deeply into the views which the Memorandum repre- 
sented. As soon as Parliament met, on the first reading 
of the Flag Bill General Smuts repeated these inquiries. 
He was instantly met by a flat negative from Dr. Malan, 


Saleen spiced 


Beas 


the Minister of the Interior, who has actually had ~ 


charge of the Flag Bill. Dr. Malan said that the 
Government was not prepared to make any more con- 
cessions, that it was resolved to push the Bill through 
in its then form, and that if there were any more negotia- 
tion to be done it must come from the side of the 
Opposition, who, he implied, had little more to do than 
to put their necks on the block for the Government to use 
their axe upon. At this a sigh almost of despair went 
up throughout the country. But that very night this 
long and dreadful dispute, which thus seemed to have 
been brought to a stage where compromise was hope- 
lessly out of the question, took a turn for the better. 
** Again Mr. Roos was responsible for the new 
development. Almost at the moment when Dr. Malan 
was speaking in the House Assembly, Mr. Roos, who had 
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markedly shown his disapproval of his colleague’s words 
by getting up from his place and walking out of the 
House, approached Mr. Patrick Duncan, one of the 
Front Bench men of the Smuts Party. He said that 
Dr. Malan had spoken wholly for himself, that he did 
not represent the majority of the Cabinet, that General 
Hertzog himself did not agree with him, and that, if 
General Smuts were willing to approach General Hertzog 
and thus open negotiations, compromise was still 
possible. Such an overture by one Cabinet Minister 
after such a speech by another did not seem over- 
promising, and General Smuts was very naturally 
disposed to ask for some guarantee from the Prime 
Minister himself that Mr. Roos rather than Dr. Malan 
represented the views of the Cabinet as a whole and of 
General Hertzog himself. 

** At that moment, however, another influence inter- 
vened. The Earl of Athlone since he has been Governor- 
General of the Union has been a very conspicuous 
success. Modest and unassuming, entirely approach- 
able, easy in his talks with every kind of man or woman 
whom he meets in his constant journeys through the 
Union, the Governor-General has shown himself, too, 
irreproachable in all his dealings with the rival political 
leaders and parties. No suspicion of partisanship has 
ever attached to him—no small achievement in a 
country like South Africa in times like these. The 
Governor-General asked General Smuts to come and 
see him. He then told General Smuts that he was 
convinced that the Prime Minister desired a compromise 
on the Flag question, and suggested to General Smuts 
that he should approach General Hertzog accordingly. 
The secret of this intervention of the Governor-General 
was admirably kept so long as secrecy was indispensable. 
A more signal proof of the benefit to a Dominion of 
having a Governor-General who comes from England 
and is wholly free from connection with local politics 
or persons could not be imagined.” 
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Arter prolonged discussion, the Prime Minister, General 
Hertzog, and the leader of the Opposition, General Smuts, 

: agreed to recommend to their parties, who 
Quo Vadis? concurred in this, that the National Flag 
should consist of orange, white, and blue stripes, with a 
diminutive Union Jack, Vieurkleur, and Orange Free State 


flags in the centre stripe. So far this is not very different | 


from the Flag proposed by the Government, but a con- 
cession was made in admitting the Union Jack to be one of 
the Government Flags, though this is only to fly in specified 
places, while the orange, white, and blue stripes will be 


everywhere. The Union Jack will fly in the four capitals, | 


Cape Town, Pretoria, Bloemfontein, and Maritzburg, and in 
the coastal towns. A vague promise has also been made 


that it shall fly in some other places if “‘ sentiment” demands _ | 


it. If this promise is carried out at all faithfully, each race 
will have its own Flag. If, as is certain, it is disregarded, 
there will be a perpetual bickering and sense of injury on 
the part of the English. Dr. Malan, a Cabinet Minister, 


has already explained that the Bill means that the Union | 


Jack has no more to do with South Africa than the American 
Flag. Bad as the settlement is for Imperial unity, it has 
undoubtedly been received with relief in South Africa. 
The Bloemhof incident frightened people, and as the British 


are disarmed and have recently been assured of the indiffer- | 


ence of the Imperial Government, they were not sure that 


they could hold their own. At home, of course, all hats 


were flung up and the usual editorials were written to prove 


now “at last’ South Africa was united. Though how you 


unite people by presenting them with different battle stan- 
dards passes the understanding of a plain man. The old 
problems of South Africa remain, a little intensified by this 
last event. They are problems that cannot be obliterated 


by a few fine speeches. The great questions of the direction , 


of the development of the country and the native affairs 


remain, and South Africa is no nearer a common mind on : 
these matters than before. The men behind the two totally | 
dissimilar sets of ideas remain, even though the political | 


question of the Flags is shelved, and those looking on from 
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far off ask, as they have now asked for over a century, 
“Quo Vadis?” It will serve no useful purpose to take 
words for things. The Boer is a ruthless denominator ; 
he will drive out the Englishman if we will let him, and then 
settle down to enslave the Blacks. We can always defeat 
him by firmness, and more than once we have been on the 
high road to helping him to a civilization he cannot come 
by alone. It is not by weakening the Union Jack and all 
that it stands for that South Africa will prosper. 


Ir is one of the ironies of history that Free Trade could 
and would have reigned throughout the British Empire 
but for the pigheadedness of Free Traders. 
The Irony Their idea, as Cobden openly boasted, was 
of History ‘ oli: : 
to dissolve the Empire into its component 
parts, and it was under the influence of Little Englanders 
of the Manchester school that Colonial Preference was 
swept away and the Colonies encouraged to impose what 
duties they pleased on the goods of the Mother Country. 
This was not done, be it remembered, by Home States- 
men enamoured of Protection who regarded it as the policy 
best calculated to promote economic development overseas, 
but by politicians in whose eyes Protection was the unclean 
thing, and a suicidal system for every community that 
adopted it. Their political antipathy to the Empire, how- 
ever, exceeded their fiscal orthodoxy, and they rightly 
regarded separate tariffs as an aid to dismemberment. 
Nothing could have been easier—or more welcome to 
Greater Britain—had we possessed any statesman worthy 
of the name, than to create a mighty Free Trade Empire 
on the lines of the United States, fortified by a tariff against 
the rest of the world. Had a man of the vision of Joseph 
Chamberlain or Alfred Milner been in authority in the 
Mother Country, instead of Whig wreckers and spurious 
Conservatives of the Peel type, the Victorian age would 
have seen the foundations laid of the most prosperous and 
powerful unit of the human race. Unfortunately, there 
were no such men when they were most needed, and our 
Imperial inheritance was jeopardized and dislocated in the 
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fatuous belief that the age of Great Powers was over, and 
that the future lay with small nations who would trade 
freely with one another and who would have no soul above 
trade. Too late in the day we realized the hideous blunder 


that had been made, and there were tentative efforts to | 


retrace our steps under the impulsion of the Dominions, 
who, despite the Niagara of cold water poured over them 
from Downing Street during two generations, had kept the 


Imperial flag flying and set us a splendid example by the | 


institution of Imperial Preference. There was, however, no 
official response from London until towards the close of 
Joseph Chamberlain’s Colonial Secretaryship in 1903, and 


then obstructive and half-hearted colleagues did whatever — 


small men could do to compass the failure of a big policy. 
An unpatriotic Opposition did the rest. Since the death 
of Joseph Chamberlain, though British Cabinets may be 
congested with Birmingham men and other Midlanders, 
practically nothing has been done to promote his ideas or 
to realize his aspirations. 


Free Trade throughout the British Empire, coupled with 


Protection against competitive nations, would be as difficult _ 


k to establish to-day as it would have been 
se easy yesterday. Having encouraged, and 
° indeed constrained, the Dominions to cultivate 


indiscriminate Protection against other nations, including | 


ourselves, by denying them all Preferences in our home [ 
markets, and in effect treating them as foreigners, we cannot 7 
now turn round and invite them to reverse the process | 


with any expectation that our invitation will be accepted. 
Their financial and fiscal systems are founded on Protection 
which has stimulated industrial production on a scale of 
which the British people have small conception. We at 


home are apt to visualize the Dominions as vast empty | 


spaces because we hear so much of their need of population. 
We forget the immense and flourishing towns which owe 
their prosperity to the industries that have been fostered, 
like industries everywhere else, by scientific tariffs. These 
barriers have been raised (thanks to our own mid-Victoriat 
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madness) against British manufactures as against foreign 
goods, though in the first instance Canada, and subsequently 
Australia, New Zealand, and even South Africa, accorded 
Preferences in our favour, which have been of the utmost 
assistance to our export trade, and which would have been 
on a much more generous scale had there been an effective 
Reciprocity, or even any serious prospect of Reciprocity, by 
the Mother Country. But with a Socialist Party that 
prefers trading with Soviet Russia, a Radical Party which 
regards Imperial trade as “sordid,” and a Conservative 
Government that lives on what it erroneously imagines to 
be the line of least resistance, nothing has been done at 
home to consolidate, commercially or otherwise, the British 
League of Nations, though not a few things occur to weaken 
it. Great Britain is consequently not in a position to 


preach Free Trade within the Empire, because it was British . 


politicians who shattered that ideal eighty years ago and 
forced the Dominions on to what Cobdenites call “ the 
slippery slope of Protection,” where they have remained 
ever since and must continue. The best we can now hope 
for is to educate our masters in our great towns to “ think 
Imperially ” until they are ready to embrace an Imperial 
Partnership with the Democracies overseas, based on Freer 
trade within the Empire and discrimination against out- 
siders. But we must make it clear to all whom it concerns 
that we appreciate the industrial ambitions as well as the 
industrial interests of the Dominions, and that there is no 
thought or suggestion of any step that could in the remotest 
degree cripple or compromise their industrial future. The 
richer they are, the more prosperous their imperial partners, just 
as the more flourishing we are, the more valuable our market 
to them. Imperial Reciprocity is, in fact, what we aim at, 
and all we can reasonably hope for in the twentieth century. 


It is somewhat of a reflection on Conservative statesmanship 
that it should be left to Sir Alfred Mond to think and speak 
; Imperially, and that the precious years of a 

A Refi p y? p Ya 
— Conservative Government with a record Con- 
Servative majority should be frittered away on futilities, 
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while nothing serious is attempted to promote the com- 
mercial consolidation of the King’s Dominions. The last 
Imperial Conference was allowed to be perverted by hair- 


splitters into a sterile debate on Status that contributed not | 


a little to inflame the recent Flag crisis in South Africa. 


Very different was the note struck by Sir Alfred Mond ata | 
crowded meeting at the Cannon Street Hotel (November 2nd), | 


arranged by the ‘‘ Empire Industries Association ”’ under the 
presidency of Lord Hunsdon (Mr. Herbert Gibbs). His 
thesis was that with America forming one great commercial 
combination, and Europe potentially another, the only 
course for England and the Empire was to form a third huge 
trading group that would be infinitely more powerful than 
either of the others. It is an inspiring theme. Does it 


appeal to the younger generation, or only to “ the old guard” | 
of the Chamberlain Movement, plus a few great business men | 


like Sir Alfred Mond who have been converted by the course 
of events and who are not such bigots as to shut their eyes 
to the facts that stare them in the face? Why don’t those 
younger Conservatives (the sincerity of whose zeal for the 
Social Services we don’t for a moment question) wake up 
and realize that the greatest material boon that could be 
conferred on our working classes would be an effective part- 
nership with the Dominions which would permit a freer flow 
of people founded on a freer trade? The only way to 


relieve conditions in our congested towns, which are a posi- — 


tive nightmare, is to increase the general prosperity that can 
only accrue from a large trade and expanded production. 
Not only the well-being of England’s millions but the con- 
tinuance of the Empire itself depended on the organization 
of our possessions as an economic unit—business men in 
France and Germany were amazed at the little use we made 
of the Empire’s strength. That is what Sir Alfred Mond told 
the City : 

In national industries the tendency was towards amalgamations, and in 
international towards cartels and agreements. America lived with free internal 
exchange and a tariff against the rest of the world. In the same conditions— 
for we were not less enterprising, intelligent, or capable than any other nation— 
the British Empire could mass-produce more than America ever dreamed of. 


‘Give me the British Empire as a territory.” he said, “and I will then 
produce more than the Americans have ever dre iy 
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As a set-off to the American group was the growing idea of economic union 
for Europe. Was this country ready to enter the European ring, with its 
possible ultimate customs union, or would it remain isolated between these two 
great trading units? Isolation was impossible, and the one solution was 
the creation of an Imperial economic unit more powerful than either of the 
other two. 

Sir Alfred Mond quoted figures demonstrating the Empire’s huge pre- 
ponderance of territory and resources. “ We are overwhelming in superiority,” 
he declared. ‘‘ Throughout its varied climes and far-flung lands the Empire 
contains almost everything we want in order to exist and resources against 
which no other economic unit could compete. It commands some of the 
world’s leading commodities, and we could be in a position to compel the most 
favourable trading terms in the world. We are in a position not to negotiate 
but to dictate.” 


THE passion for Committees, which is a besetting sin of 
Responsible Statesmen of all Parties, has led to the appoint- 
. ment of a much-discussed body under the 

ae Simon Chairmanship of Sir John Simon. This Com- 

mmission Se ee ; 

mission is charged with the tremendous task 

of investigating India and reporting to Parliament as to 
whether the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Scheme has worked 
sufficiently well to justify its continuance or expansion, or 
whether, on the other hand, it is such a fiasco that it should 
be suspended or curtailed. For this exceptionally difficult 
duty politicians have been selected on the express ground 
that they start by knowing nothing of their subject, for in 
this “ paradise of amateurs” (as England has been termed) 
it is assumed that in two cold-weather tours they will learn 
everything that is worth knowing. We can understand 
Sir John Simon’s anxiety to detach himself from home 
politics at this most unpromising juncture. The Personal 
Fund looms too large in the Liberal Party for any man of 
fastidious taste, and Lord Birkenhead’s wish to oblige another 
distinguished lawyer by affording him this welcome escape 
is creditable to the Secretary of State for India’s heart. 
Sir John obviously makes a substantial material sacrifice in 
relinquishing his lucrative profession to undertake this 
formidable mission and in placing his critical abilities at 
the public service. His colleagues also deserve credit for 
co-operation, as there would be no votes and relatively little 
kudos to be gained in an undertaking that must be arduous 
and may be disagreeable, judging by the reception of the 
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announcement of the Committee in Indian political circles, 
We cannot, however, repress the feeling that as there hap- 
pens to be an ideal Chairman for such a body, although no 
doubt handicapped in Ministerial eyes by being “a Con- 
servative,” it would have been wisest to invite him to fill 
Sir John Simon’s post. Needless to say, we mean Lord 
Ronaldshay, who is one of the few Englishmen who is 
recognized by Indians as understanding their peculiar 
psychology, and who has been able to realize the fundamental 
differences between the East and the West which, to the 
average Parliamentarian, however astute, are a sealed book. 
Sir John Simon’s colleagues on his Commission are Lord 
Burnham, Lord Strathcona, Mr. Edward Cadogan, M.P., 
Mr. Stephen Walsh, M.P., Colonel Lane Fox, M.P., and 
Major. Attlee, M.P. It is, therefore, not exclusively com- 
posed of sexagenarians, 


Home politics remain at a distinctly low ebb, and it would 
take a bold or rash prophet to predict the future course of 

events. The Government have proved a 
hg Ebb deep disappointment to those sanguine Con- 

servatives who assumed that their sensational 
victory at the polls in 1924 (when a clear and emphatic 
mandate to govern was given) would be followed by a period 
of intelligent and economical administration combined with 
the constructive and reconstructive statesmanship that the 
times demanded. As our readers may possibly remember, 
we never shared those rosy anticipations from the day we 
opened our newspapers to learn that our amiable Leader 
had interpreted the popular verdict as an instruction to 
substantially revive the discredited Coalition by entrusting 
the key positions in the incoming Cabinet to ex-Coali- 
tioners. It is alleged that no one was more surprised than 
Mr. Winston Churchill by the offer of the Chancellorship 
of the Exchequer, just as none were more disheartened 
than loyal and disinterested Conservatives who had laboured 
in season and out of season to protect Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
against the intrigues of which he had been the object from 
the moment he exhumed “the Shadow Cabinet” and 
placed himself and our Party at the disposal of the Old 
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Gang. There he and we have remained ever since, and 
to-day the consequences are writ large in the face of all 
who can both run and read. To entrust the Treasury to a 
Free Trader involved the paralysis of Ministerial activities 
in those channels where they could be most fruitful, besides 
being the nullification of positive pledges to the electors to 
restore and preserve basic British industries by those Safe- 
guarding measures that had been singularly successful 
whenever applied. It was to sin against the light to choose 
a Chancellor of the Exchequer, the most dramatic act of 
whose chequered career was his desertion of Conservatism 
in 1903 in order that he might, the more effectually, frustrate 
the prescient policy of Imperial Perference to which Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain heroically consecrated his closing years. 
No one had any right to misread the meaning of the 
elevation of Mr. Winston Churchill. It was only too plain 
an intimation that “Conservative” Financial and Fiscal 
policy would ignore national and Imperial interests and 
would be largely dictated by “‘ Treasury Mandarins ”’ and 
the “ Internationalists’ of the so-called Bank of England. 
We have, in fact, been dominated, as might have been 
foreseen, by an Anglo-American consortium in whose eyes 
British industries are insignificant. We confess, however, 
to some surprise that there has not been so much as a show 
of Economy—the Rake has continued his Progress without 
let or hindrance. 


But if unlucky in itself, the Conservative Government is 
at least happy in its opponents, and the lowered moral of 

the Conservative rank and file is equalled, 
atl if not surpassed, by the depression of their 

opposite numbers in the Socialist and Radical 
Parties. Nothing, indeed, could more eloquently betray 
the plight of the two Oppositions than the fact that there 
is an active and open intrigue to effect a Coalition between 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Lloyd George, who are 
probably nearer one another to-day than they have been 
at any time, since the early hours of August 1914, when 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald expected his friend in the Asquith 
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Cabinet to “upset the apple-cart” and to join him in 
forming a Pacifist and “‘ he kept us out of the war ’’ Govern- 
ment. Although the Socialist Leader has to talk very big 
on the platform of the early advent of a Socialist Ministry 
with a full-blooded Socialist programme, involving the 
plunder of the Haves for the benefit of the Have-nots, he 
is only too painfully aware that it is beyond their capacity 
to secure a working majority without the assistance of Mr. 
Lloyd George and his money-bags, while he is no less aware 
that whoever pays the piper calls the tune, especially in 
dealing with the Welsh Wizard, who knows better than 
most how to drive a hard bargain. In fact, Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald is in a very tight place, because he has to pre- 
tend to his suspicious followers that nothing is further from 
his thoughts than “a Lib-Lab Coalition,” whereas he 
knows in his heart that it offers the only prospect of either 
Pinks or Reds entering the Promised Land. Nor is Mr. 
Lloyd George’s réle any easier, for whereas he boasts that 
there is a mighty Liberal revival and that a large proportion 
of his 500 candidates will be returned, he is too practical a 
politician not to realize that most of them will fall between 
two stools, and that the best he can hope for is to hold a 
precarious balance of power in a new Parliament between a 
swollen Socialist minority and an attenuated Conservative 
majority. But even to achieve this would be no light 
task in view of acute dissensions in the Liberal Rump and 
the profound disgust and humiliation of many self-respecting 
Liberals at the naked manner in which their Party has 
been bought by means of a Personal Fund largely raised 
through selling the King’s Honours during the corrupt 
days of the Coalition. Mr. Lloyd George is, moreover, 
heavily handicapped as a propagandist in that he dare 
enunciate no positive programme either from fear of making 
his union with the Socialists impossible, or lest he frighten 
those disgruntled elements in the electorate that voted 
Conservative last time and are now prepared to vote for 
almost anyone else who will not outrage their sentiments 
by “‘ extreme measures.” 
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Ir is a deplorable outlook from the taxpayer’s point of 
view, a8 he is only offered a choice of spendthrifts. What- 

ever happens he will remain the toad under 
ws bye the harrow. He is at present despoiled by 
noah . Conservative spendthrifts, who have made 

no attempt to spare his pocket. There is 
no will to save in Downing Street. But he has nothing to 
hope for from any alternative administration on the horizon. 
The only certain thing about Socialism is that it means 
more jobs for Socialists and more taxes for everybody else ; 
and, to do them justice, by openly proclaiming their inten- 
tion of imposing a special surtax on every criminal who has 
saved £500 a year, they deprive their dupes of all excuse 
for being deceived as to the incidence of Socialist govern- 
ment. Nor is it possible to regard Mr. Lloyd George as an 
economist, seeing that in peace as in war he has always 
shown himself to be a reckless dissipater of national recources. 
He is unlikely to have improved during his five years’ 
opposition, as nothing is less calculated to promote thrift 
than the handling of a huge campaign fund, of obscure 
origin, which, judging by his actions, remains at his 
unfettered discretion. Neither Socialists, Radicals, nor 
Liberals, nor any combination of either hold out any serious 
prospect of diminishing the appalling burdens of the British 
taxpayer, who, if left to his fate by the present Government, 
has nothing to look forward to. For that, among other 
reasons, we derive but little consolation from the state of 
our political opponents. We continue pegging away at 
the dreary and unpromising topic of Retrenchment because 
we feel it to be a case of now or never. Unless pressure 
can be applied to Mr. Stanley Baldwin and his colleagues, 
unless they can be compelled to see the error of their ways 
and to realize that they simply must curtail some of their 
grosser extravagances, this unfortunate country will remain 
indefinitely tied to the millstones that effectually prevent 
any industrial recovery. However eloquent Opposition 
orators may be in denouncing the recklessness of Ministers, 
in the event of any political transformation putting the 
present “Ins” out and the present “ Outs” in, we should 
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get not less but more extravagance, though its form might 
be changed. 


TuE vice of the Parliamentary régime is that government 
is in the hands of Spending Departments. It matters 
; comparatively little whether their political 
aeomee chiefs call themselves Conservatives, Labour, 
Liberal, or Coalition. There is nothing to 

choose between them. They are all spenders. They are 
not savers. The taxpayer will never have a chance of 
receiving value for his money until this impossible system 
has been abandoned. The Departments are masters of 
the Government, instead of the Government being masters 
of the Departments. It is the recognized business of every 
Minister to get as much as he can from the public purse for 
his Office, and his personal prestige depends on this figure 
being maintained or increased. The only way to call the 
bureaucracy (which is altogether too big for its boots) to 
order, is for the Departments to retire from the Cabinet, 
leaving the latter to consist of a small body, such as the 
War Cabinet, charged with the duty of governing the 
country and rationing the Departments. This would enable 
the various Ministers to concentrate wholeheartedly on 
their proper jobs without the perpetual and distracting 
interference of Cabinet Councils at which questions are 
discussed and decisions taken on matters of which they 
know little or nothing for the simple reason that their 
administrative work is so overwhelming that they have no 
time to tackle other subjects. ‘This explains the incoherence 
and ineptitude of many Cabinets and the unconvincing 
explanations with which the majority of Ministers endeavour 
to justify ill-considered or unconsidered actions. The wonder 
is not that the Twenty-one do so badly but that they do 
anything. With a small Policy Cabinet only concerned to 
think out and work out the major political problems and 
to settle the policy of the Government, free from depart- 
mental distractions, the country would have some chance 
of getting a Government worthy of the name. All Parties 
would benefit by such a change, because in office they 
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would have more chance of fulfilling the promises they had 
made in opposition, while out of office they would be less 
prodigal of glittering promises as they would have less 
excuse than under the present congestion for failing to 
implement their pledges. The first duty of a reformed 
Cabinet would be to ration the various Departments, thus 
constraining them to overhaul their own expenditure without 
the irritant of extraneous Committees that only meet with 
obstruction from the personnel of every public office. There 
is not a single Department which does not squander public 
money and that would not gain in efficiency from being 
rationed. Among those that most urgently need this 
medicine is the Treasury, which is a law unto itself. It is 
monstrous that the Chancellor of the Exchequer should be 
allowed, of his own sweet will, to divert another £20,000,000 
per annum of the taxpayers’ money into any Sinking Fund. 
It is adding insult to injury that he should glory in doing 
so and demand our applause. 


TAXPAYERS cannot afford to humbug themselves, or to 
allow Politicians to humbug them, by the suggestion that 

the situation can be saved by any peddling 
Pa ear economies. Expenditure has got far beyond 

that stage. No scrapping of a Cruiser or two 
or disbanding of a battalion, brigade, or even a division 
would be much more use than a sick headache in diminishing 
taxation. No cheeseparing will help us. We need heroic 
measures, and heroic measures, unfortunately, demand 
heroic men, and heroism is conspicuously absent from 
contemporary public life. The taxpayer has no friends on 
the Front Benches in the House of Commons, which are at 
one in regarding him as an inexhaustible milch cow. They 
only differ as to what shall be done with the milk. Some 
would pour it all into Sinking Funds; others would lavish 
it on what they euphemistically term ‘‘ Social Services ”’ ; 
they all forget that the one signal social service Parliament 
can render the nation at this juncture is to increase employ- 
ment by. promoting production. Unless the taxpayer 
asserts himself and forces his views on Responsible States- 
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men assuredly he will remain in the Slough of Despond., 
The immediate needs are to inaugurate an Economy Era of 
five years, during which taxation should be reduced by 
£100,000,000 per annum. That this is no counsel of perfection 
may be gathered from the following simple and practical 
suggestions which would only need two or three courageous 
strokes of the pen: (1) Ration the Cabinet at £50,000 
per annum—thus automatically reducing its present ele- 
phantine proportions; (2) a rationed Cabinet would be in 
an irresistible position to ration the Departments, which 
should be summoned to save £20,000,000 as a first instalment 
on the Estimates; (3) suspension of £50,000,000 a year of 
the Sinking Funds during the Economy Era; (4) a general 
toll on foreign manufactured goods imposed for revenue 
purposes only—say £30,000,000; (5) the safeguarding of 
industries with the object of promoting employment. This 
would kill two or more birds with one stone, including the 
radical diminution of the dole. These are merely suggestions, 
but at least they demonstrate how easy it would be to relieve 
the British taxpayer of his intolerable load by at least 
£100,000,000 a year were there any effective desire to do so. 
The essence of the matter is that the country should give 
Ministers a definite mandate to knock off this sum from the 
present Budget. If better plans can be devised, let them be 
produced by Bankers or others. 


GENERAL relief was caused throughout the Conservative 
Party by the announcement that Ministers did not con- 
template forcing their Flappers Reform Bill 
through Parliament during the autumn ses- 
sion. It is apparently nobody’s business to 
inform the Prime Minister that this project is keenly 
resented by every Conservative capable of reflection. 
Hostility is not inspired, as is facilely suggested, by sex 
antagonism, because all intelligent Conservatives appreciate 
the invaluable political services rendered by women since 
the war, in which they have, at any rate in our Party, 
set lazy and apathetic males an excellent example. Women 
feel at least as strongly as men about the blunder of this 
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commitment, and many of them cherish the hope that the 
present delay may give pause to the small section of the 
Cabinet who have made the running in this unfortunate 
business, and that the inert majority of their colleagues 
who supinely acquiesced may wake up before it is too late 
and persuade the Prime Minister that there are other sub- 
jects more worthy of Conservative statesmanship, because 
more important and more pressing.’ Neither Conservative 
women nor Conservative men can accept the doctrine that 
the Party Leader has authority to pledge the Party to any 
policy that was neither heard of at the last General Election 
nor subsequently discussed with his followers, and which 
there is every reason to believe was unconsidered by the 
Cabinet when this unpleasant surprise was sprung on the 
country without any adequate appreciation of consequences 
that might prove calamitous. That there are certain 
anomalies in the present electoral register is common 
ground, and that some women are invidiously disfranchised 
goes without saying. But that is no reason for opening 
the floodgates to Flappers and swamping anew with another 
mass of irresponsible voters an electorate that was nearly 


- trebled within the last ten years. There are not too few 


but too many electors already, and if there is to be any 
change it should be in the direction of raising the voting 
age to twenty-five, which could be done without dis- 
franchising a single existing elector. This would be both a 
sound and generally popular solution only resented by 
Socialists, who are alone in regarding the Government gaffe 
with enthusiasm. 


HITHERTO a reasonable interval has always been allowed to 
elapse between successive Reform Bills enlarging the elector- 
Suicidal ate so that the newly enfranchised might, 
so to speak, find themselves and acquire 
some sense of political responsibility. But this threatened 
Leap in the Dark is within a decade of the huge expansion 
of 1918, and all we can prognosticate is that in 70 per cent. 
of the Constituencies the women will outvote the men. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s welcome to what he has termed 
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“the only sensible thing” on the Conservative agenda 
should, of itself, inspire caution even in Tapers and Tadpoles, 
and moderate their delight over this latest essay in “ dishing 
the Whigs.” There are other equally grave objections to a 
gratuitous folly for which the customary excuse of “ follow- 
ing the line of least resistance ” cannot be craved in aid. If 
next Session is to be devoted to a Reform and Redistribution 
Bill, it would necessitate the abandonment of infinitely 
more important measures on which the Conservative Leader 
gave prior and more specific pledges that so far there has 
been no serious effort to redeem. Two of these are so 
clamant and critical that it would be little short of suicidal 
for a Conservative Government to go to the country without 
attempting to deal with either Economy or Safeguarding. 
These are matters on which the Party is pledged of its 
own free will, and in which the rank and file in Parliament 
are involved, and on which their supporters in the Consti- 
tuencies are tremendously keen. It would be a cruel dis- 
appointment if the next General Election should be upon 
us with nothing to show but a flood of Flapper votes—no 
remission of Taxation, no diminution of Unemployment. 
Conservatives would deserve the fate that would assuredly 
be meted out to them—among their most active opponents 
being the new electorate submerged by Socialist senti- 
mentalism. 


OrFIcrAL Conservatism has not been too happy in its con- 
troversies with Lord Rothermere on what, for convenience, 
we term the Flappers Reform Bill, although 
realizing that this is not a scientific descrip- 
tion. First we had certain questions ad- 
dressed to Lord Rothermere by the Prime Minister from 
the platform at Cardiff, in which Lord Rothermere was 
treated as a person with no right to any political opinion 
until he disclosed his opinion of the Conservative Leader. 
Lord Rothermere promptly replied in the Daily Mail in a 
manner that made many Ministerialists regret that the 
challenge had been issued. As he had been asked questions, 
he made bold to return the compliment by asking others, 


Tapers and 
Tadpoles 
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and that his questions were less easy to dispose of than 
the general knowledge paper directed to his address is evident 
from the fact that to this day they have remained unan- 
swered. Lord Rothermere subsequently published another 
Open Letter to the Prime Minister, containing a cogent 
summary of the case against the measure so inconsiderately 
sprung upon the country, quoting several utterances of 
Cabinet Ministers indicative of their misgivings concerning 
this proposed Leap in the Dark, and repeating his previous 
warnings as to its probable political effect. As a by-election 
at Southend was then pending, in which the success of so 
admirable a candidate as Lady Iveagh had never been for 
a moment in doubt, the Conservative Central Office was 
needlessly “‘ rattled’? by Lord Rothermere’s action. Its 
naturally amiable chief, Mr. J. C. C. Davidson, M.P., issued 
a peevish statement, though peevishness is rarely effective 
in controversy, accusing Lord Rothermere of “‘ systematically 
endeavouring to irritate the Conservative rank and file 
against the Conservative Government by holding up the 
policy of Ministers for criticism and denunciation’ in the 
interests of Mr. Lloyd George, with whom the critic was 
“running in double harness. If report is true, they fre- 
quently meet and often dine together.” This is typical 
Taper and Tadpole politics. Tapers and Tadpoles can 
never conceive the possibility of their Party Leader making 
a blunder that provokes genuine apprehension, or of any 
criticism being inspired by anything but a desire to damage 
the Party in order to promote some nefarious intrigue. 
It is this attitude that makes Party politics so contemptible 
and ridiculous. We feel quite as strongly as Lord Rother- 
mere on this issue, as do practically every Conserva- 
tive of both sexes of our acquaintance, none of whom 
are “running in double harness” with Mr. Lloyd George, 
any more than is Mr. Davidson’s distinguished and 
brilliant predecessor, Viscount Younger, all of them being 
only anxious to save the Government and Party from 
gratuitous folly. This is likewise the duty of the Party 
Chairman. 
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It cannot be truthfully said that Mr. Lloyd George is helping 
those who are so exasperated with the present Government 
. that they would like to regard the Liberal 
Don peas Party as a possible alternative. That a 
practical politician who prides himself on 
being a tactician should have perpetrated such a blunder 
as his recent German interview is beyond comprehension. 
Why he should wish to take Berlin into his confidence is 
unintelligible to the plain Englishman. That he should 
disclose those inmost thoughts to Herr Theodor Wolff of the 
Berliner Tageblatt that are camouflaged from British audi- 
ences would be surprising if anything in politics could 
nowadays surprise. The incident covered five columns of 
the Berliner Tageblatt of Sunday, October 23rd (see Morning 
Post, November 18th), from which we learn that Count 
Bernstorff, of the German Embassy in London, accompanied 
his compatriot to Mr. Lloyd George’s Surrey seat and was 
present throughout a conversation which derives added 
significance from this unusual feature. Among his German 
friends the ex-Prime Minister evidently feels so much at 
home that he can let himself go. Herr Theodor Wolff 
inferred from his host’s demeanour that his next evolution 
would be in conjunction with the Socialists : 


“‘ Without displaying precisely a triumphant optim- 
ism, Mr. Lloyd George expressed the hope that at the 
next elections there would be a majority of Liberals 
and Socialists.” 


This was good news to his German interlocutor, who was 
loud in praise of the statesman “‘ who expresses his opinions 
so openly and does not glance anxiously about him with 
every word he utters.” But Mr. Lloyd George has not 
always been so frank at home, as we recall a recent General 
Election in which electors were exhorted to vote Liberal for 
the express purpose of “ keeping out the Socialists,’ which 
was subsequently interpreted by Liberal Leaders as a 
mandate to eject the Conservative Government in favour of 
‘“‘ Labour.” There can, however, be no deception next time, 
when to vote Liberal will be tantamount to voting Socialist. 
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Mr. STANLEY BALDWIN may not be altogether happy in all 
his recent utterances and actions, but he is marvellously 

lucky in his opponents. England notoriously 
An Outrage hates Coalition, but Coalition is all that is 
offered by the once great Liberal Party. The rest of the 
Wolff-Bernstoff interview consisted of a series of “‘ floaters ” 
by the ex-Prime Minister, who thought it seemly to “‘ crab” 
Monsieur Poincaré, the distinguished French Premier, after 
which he “‘ gave away ” the Governor of the Bank of England, 
as well as himself and most of his colleagues in the Asquith 
Cabinet, by declaring that they would have left France to 
her fate in August 1914 but for the accident of her being 
attacked via Belgium. We quote textually the Morning 
Post translation of this portion of Mr. Lloyd George’s con- 
fession to Herr Theodor Wolff: 


“In August 1914 the Asquith Cabinet would not 
have declared for war if Germany had not marched into 
Belgium. English financial circles were against parti- 
cipation in the war, and at the last minute a delegation 
from the City, led by the Governor of the Bank of 
England, had urgently begged the Cabinet to stick to 
neutrality. He himself, with most other members of 
the Cabinet, would have replied with their resignation 
to a decision to go to war.” 


An authoritative article by Mr. Harold Temperley elsewhere 
in this number discusses ‘‘ Mr. Lloyd George as an Historian,” 
whose unsupported testimony concerning past events is 
suspect ; but he has been consistent in this allegation, that the 
Cabinet of which he was a conspicuous, if not the dominant 
member, would have watched unmoved the German in- 
vasion and devastation of France (but for the violation of 
Belgian neutrality), and the repetition of this outrage should 
help us to understand the feelings of France towards the 
Liberal Leader. 


THERE is some surprise that more pseudo-Socialists in the 
Conservative Party do not follow the excellent example of 
Mr. Oswald Mosley and openly join the Socialists. It may 
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be that they regard the present Cabinet as containing more 
effective Socialists than the Opposition Front Bench. For 
y one thing, the former are in a far better 

MCA. position to deliver the particular goods which 
the Y.M.C.A. want. Among themselves they probably say, 
“We can get more Socialism from a Conservative Govern- 
ment in a year or two than we could hope to get from Labour 
in a decade.”’ There is some force in this, as the rank and 
file of our Party are so loyal or docile that they would take 
almost anything from a Cabinet of their own colour, however 
radical or revolutionary it might be. Supposing, for example, 
the next King’s Speech indicated the Nationalization of 
Railways or Coal-mines, or even a Capital Levy, as the 
Ministerial piéce de résistance of 1928. How many Con- 
servative M.P.s would ultimately be found in the “ No” 
Lobby—possibly 50, but probably 25. Though if the very 
same measures were produced by a Socialist Government, 
they would be fought to the death by our Party, which 
would sweep into power on a tidal wave of.anti-Socialism as 
in 1924, and forthwith proceed to give away Conservative 
principles with both hands. Disraeli, in an outburst of 
indignation, once christened Conservative Government “ an 
organized hypocrisy.” It may have been better organized in 
his day than now, but never was it more opportunist or 
fluid in its convictions. The Y.M.C.A. are too satisfied 
with their position as pacemakers of a squeezable Cabinet 
supported by a squeezable Party to think of transferring 
their allegiance elsewhere. There is really nothing for them 
to go to, as they suspect that just as a Conservative Cabinet 
develops pseudo-Socialism the moment it is formed, so 
a Socialist Government would become crypto-Conservative 
whenever it took possession of Downing Street. Front 
Benchers are generally anxious to demonstrate their “‘ broad 
minds” by playing up to their opponents. We don’t 
exactly know how it may be in the Socialist Party, but in 


Conservative politics and policy nothing counts less with | 


the powers-that-be than Conservative opinion. The smile 
of a Socialist or the cheer of a Radical is sweeter to many of 
Mr. Baldwin’s colleagues than any partisan applause—the 
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latter can always be had for the asking. It is too cheap 
to be valued. 


Sm Witit1am Joynson-Hioxs, the Home Secretary, has 
addressed a memorandum to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mittee of Parliament setting forth the 
The Home reasons for rejecting the Deposited Prayer 
a. Book. Judging by the amount of Archi- 
episcopal and Episcopal lobbying that is 
alleged to be going on in both Houses of Parliament, 
there is something resembling a panic in high places as to 
the fate of the Measure whose prospects of passing grow fine 
by degrees and beautifully less with the lapse of time. The 
opinion is expressed by knowledgeable men in touch with 
the situation at Westminster that unless it is hustled through 
Parliament before Christmas, it is unlikely ever to attain 
the Statute Book owing to the increasing number of legislators 
who are asking themselves Cui bono? The Home Secretary’s 
memorandum reminds the public that despite the pressure 
brought to bear by the Archbishops and Bishops, the 
minority that opposed the Deposited Book in the Church 
Assembly was by no means negligible, consisting, as it did, 
of four Diocesan Bishops, thirty-seven members of the 
House of Clergy, and ninety-two members of the House of 
Laity, “‘ supported as they are by the great majority of the 
laity outside the Assembly.” It had been admitted by the 
Bishop of Gloucester, a supporter of revision, that “‘ at least 
90 per cent. of the ordinary members of the Church of 
England would much prefer that there should be no alteration 
in the Prayer Book at all.” In the voting at the Diocesan 
Conferences throughout the country, the significance of 
the majorities among the laity was materially modified by 
the large number of abstentions in the face of “‘ very strong 
episcopal and other official pressure which was exerted ” 
to induce them to vote “Aye.” That Anglican dignitaries 
should regard it as a matter of amour-propre to force their 
handiwork on the Church of England clearly militates 
against its being considered and decided on its merits. 
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Sm Writu1am Joynson-Hicxs points out that while it is 
proposed to confer “‘ extensive powers for the regulation of 
Chaos Divine Service upon the Archbishops and 

Bishops,” there is no security for their proper 


use.” Thus Clause 4 of the Measure is as follows: 


‘‘The Archbishop and Bishops of each Province may 
from time to time make, and at their discretion rescind, 
such rules as are required or authorized to be made by 
them under any rubric of the deposited book, and any 
rules so made shall have effect within the province for 
which the same are made as if contained in rubrics 
of the deposited book.”’ 


The first two sub-sections of Clause 7 read thus: 


“1. The Archbishop and Bishops of each Province 
may from time to time issue such orders and forms of 
public prayer supplementary to the orders and forms 
contained in the Book of Common Prayer and the 
deposited book as they may consider desirable for the 
purposes of public worship. .. . 

‘*2. Upon any occasion approved by the Bishop of 
a diocese a special supplementary order or form of 
public prayer approved by him may be used in public 
worship within his diocese.” 


Both these clauses provide that the Archbishop and Bishops 
of each Province “ may take the action authorized ” without 
any suggestion that the two Provinces shall co-operate. 
Thus opportunity for “further differences and divisions” 
will be multiplied. Nor is there any guarantee against the 
misuse of these powers by individual Bishops who will 
‘ignore legal restrictions, as they have been accustomed to 
do for many years past.” It is true that “ vague assurances 
have been offered, but these are very indefinite, and in any 
case could only affect those who make them.” Their 
successors would be in no way bound. In “a casual and 
incidental manner” the Government of the Church of 
England is to be transferred “from the constitutional 
system we have hitherto known to an oligarchy consisting 
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of Bishops whose neglect of their plain duty to maintain 
discipline and order has brought the Church to its present 
divided and difficult position.” That is the crux of the 
matter. The Episcopacy, though individually distinguished, 
has collectively to a large extent forfeited the confidence 
of the laity by its tolerance of practices indistinguishable 
from anarchy, with which there is only too much reason to 
fear that too many Bishops secretly sympathize. Revision 
having begun many years ago with a view to curbing Anglo- 
Catholic excesses has been gradually transformed under 
the Anglo-Catholicism of the Bishops into a movement 
away from the Reformation. 


Smr Wriitt1am Joynson-Hicxs states the issue thus and 
undeniably his view is endorsed by many tens of thousands 


and probably hundreds of thousands of the 
“Hush-hush”  Jaity : 


“In the same casual and incidental way that this 
measure profoundly modifies the constitutional system 
of the Church, so does the Deposited Book modify its 
doctrine. It goes far towards undoing the work which 
was accomplished for the Church of England at the 
Reformation. 

“There is no expressed intention of any change of 
doctrine. Indeed, the intention is expressly denied. 
But many things are brought back into the Prayer-book 
which were removed for definite doctrinal reasons 
at the Reformation. A prominent Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastic, the Rev. F. Woodlock, S.J., has stated that 
‘the new Alternative Order of Communion included 
elements, previously lacking, which quite definitely 
brought it in line with the Mass.’ ”’ 


After a detailed exposition of the proposed changes in the 
Book of Common Prayer, to which the great Evangelical 
Section of the Church of England object, this Memorandum 
deals with the argument of which Mugwumps have made 
much, viz. that the use of the new book is “ entirely optional,” 
and that “‘no one who does not desire to do so shall be 
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compelled to use it.” Except in the sense that no one is 
compelled to go to Church, this statement is not true of any 
congregation, as “‘ there is no provision that they shall be 
consulted, although hope is expressed that they will be.” 


“In the case of a difference of view between the 
parish church council and the incumbent, the Bishop 
is empowered to give orders which shall be final. If the 
Bishop should side with an incumbent who desired the 
new book, against the church council who desired to 
retain the old, the congregation would have the new 
book forced upon them and would have no redress.” 


The Home Secretary fairly summarizes the case against 
the Deposited Book, which its advocates would be well 
advised to try and answer, because the hush-hush methods 
hitherto employed by the KEcclesiastical powers-that-be 
(brilliantly satirized by a man of genius as “‘ Don’t make 
a noise or else you'll wake the baby”’) are not calculated 
to convince. The Memorandum we have quoted ends thus: 


The attention of the Committee is called to the failure of the new book to 
make clear the position of the Church with regard to ceremonies and teaching 
which are now illegal, the prevalence of which led to the appointment of the 
Royal Commission in 1904. To take one example, the use of incense—there is 
no doubt that it is contrary to the law of the Church of England. It prevails, 
however, very widely, and has been introduced into Truro Cathedral during the 
present year. 

It has been urged that the authorization of the new book will, in regard to 
these matters, bring order out of the existing chaos in the Church. The provision 
of alternative services, with permission to use portions of either, would appear 
more likely to increase than to diminish the present confusion. Butitis submitted 
that, in a fresh revision of the Prayer-book, the opportunity should have been 
used to make clear beyond doubt what was not to be permitted, and that 
adequate provision should have been made that the limitations of the new book 
should be loyally observed. 

Finally, there is no definite official statement by the bishops that they will 
enforce compliance with the new book and bring all those who exceed it into 
submission. They will not even openly declare, as I have urged them, that they 
will not promote those who are contumacious. There can therefore be no finality 
about this revision, but it will inevitably be used as a jumping-off ground for 
further demands from those who advocate and adopt Romanizing practices. 

Since under the provisions of the Enabling Act, it is not possible to amend the 
Prayer-book Measure, 192, but it must be accepted or rejected as a whole, it is 
urged that Parliament should be advised to refer the Measure back to the Church 
Assembly for more mature consideration and amendment. In the meantime 
the Church Assembly might embody in a separate measure those parts of the 
new book about which there is almost general agreement. 


BRITISH POLICY IN CHINA 


As a resident in Hong-Kong for nearly forty years, and as 
a friend and admirer of the Cantonese as individuals, and 
as one who desires the welfare of the Chinese no less than 
that of the British, I venture to state the facts concerning 
the position in China. 

The successful reconstruction of China, with its 400 
millions of inhabitants, is the greatest task which has ever 
confronted mankind. The riotous and destructive Bolshevist 
methods carried out under Soviet inspiration by the Kuo- 
mintang Government (whose chief officials are members of 
the Central Executive Committee of the Kuomintang) are 
not the right lines for such reconstruction. Any other 
course save the resolute facing ot the facts can only work 
incalculable harm to the cause of China’s governmental and 
economic progress. These facts have unfortunately been 
obscured by the speeches and writings of Chinese, American, 
and British idealists, whose enthusiasms have carried them 
very many years in advance of depressing realities and 
of the fundamental obstacles to Chinese progress. Such 
progress requires, as an indispensable preliminary for its 
accomplishment, the abolition of the root causes of the 
present-day evils in China, namely, official corruption and 
maladministration of Government affairs. 

Such is not merely the opinion of foreigners, who have 
spent the best years of their lives in China, but was also 
that of the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen. On February 18, 1923, 
in an address to the students of the University of Hong- 
Kong, Dr. Sun described Hong-Kong as his intellectual 
birthplace, and stated that he had got his revolutionary and 
modern ideas from that colony, and that he wondered how 
“Englishmen could do such things as they had done, for 
example, with the barren rock of Hong-Kong within seventy 
or eighty years, while China in four thousand years had no 
place like Hong-Kong.” 

Dr. Sun described the British successful administration 
as one of law and order, as contrasted with Chinese corrup- 
tion and maladministration, and said : 

“TI returned to Hong-Kong and began to study the 
Government. I found that among the Government officials 
there corruption was the exception and purity the rule. 
It was quite the contrary in China, where corruption among 
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officials was the rule. We must change the Government 
first, before we can start anything. Without good Govern- 
ment the people can do nothing, and in China we have no 
good Government and have been miserable for many cen- 
turies. .. . We must carry this English example of good 
government to every part of China.” 

And in a speech delivered to the National Students’ 
Association, at Canton, in August 1923, Dr. Sun said : 

“The two main questions which you students have 
adopted for this year’s Conference in Canton—foreign policy 
and internal policy—are side-issues. Foreign policy has 
reference to the abolition of unrecognized Treaties, boycott 
of Japanese goods, and the defeat of imperialistic encroach- 
ment. Internal policy is to work for the downfall of mili- 
tarism. All these issues are not important and do not touch 
the root of the present chaos in China. The cause of the present 
deplorable condition in the country 1s maladministration of 
Government affairs.’’ In conclusion, the students were urged 
by Dr. Sun to ignore foreign policy and to concentrate their 
attention on the work of establishing a real democratic 
Government in China by revolution. 

This Democratic Government does not yet exist. The 
people have no control over the Government or over Govern- 
ment officials. China to-day is a Republic in name only; 
there is no “spirit of 1776” nor of “‘ government of the 
people by the people for the people.” It is a government 
of the people, by officials and militarists, for the profit of 
officials and militarists by excessive taxation of and extortion 
from their fellow-countrymen of all classes. 

The system of the Kuomintang Political Bureau of using 
paid professional agitators to stir up in divers localities 
anti-British strikes and boycotts and mob and military 
violence, by spreading lying accounts of so-called “‘ British 
massacres ”’ of peaceful Chinese processionists, is dishonestly 
employed to create the illusion of a “‘ Nationalist ’’ agitation 
for the abolition of the so-called ‘‘ unequal ” Treaties, or for 
the return of the concessions or for anything else which suits 
the policy of the Kuomintang for the time being. 

As Mr. Silas H. Strawn said, on July 25th, at Manchester : 

‘* There is not one Chinaman in a hundred who knows 
anything about foreign Imperialism, tariff autonomy, ‘ un- 
equal’ Treaties, or extra-territoriality, or any of the cries 
which the politicians use to camouflage the iniquities which 
they perpetrate upon the coolie.”’ 

The Chinese Army is not, as our Army is with us, 4 
national institution, nor are Chinese soldiers or a Chinese 
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mob, actuated by hopes of loot in the background, a nation- 
alist or patriotic movement. 

As regards the Chinese lack of national spirit, Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen, in one of his lectures on the ‘Three Peoples 
Principles,” said: ‘‘In China no one will sacrifice his life 
for his country. Chinese cohesion stops with the clan, and 
does not extend to the nation.” 

In China a Government official post has been, and still 
is, looked upon by its holder as a means of enrichment for 
himself and his family, including collateral relations. Pend- 
ing the establishment of an efficient and incorrupt Govern- 
ment throughout China, with ability to maintain law and 
order, and to protect foreigners and their property from 
violence and injustice, any increase of the Customs tariff 
is disastrous to Chinese and foreigners alike. 

For instance, under present civil war conditions the 
collection of the Washington Sur-taxes does not assist, and 
Tariff Autonomy would not assist, either the Governmental 
or Economic development of China, but would simply provide 
funds to be utilized for intensified civil warfare with its 
accompanying interruption of essential trade routes, and its 
oppression of the peasants, who form nearly three-quarters of 
the population, anc whose sole desire is to farm their lands 
in peace. The lot of the peasants is deplorable. Their men 
have been forcibly impressed as coolies for military transport, 
their women have been violated, their live stock, property, 
and crops have been looted, and their lands overrun by suc- 
cessive military raiders. The lot of the Chinese merchants 
is not much better, for they are forced, throughout the Kuo- 
mintang sphere, to pay heavy and increased taxation, some 
of which is collected years in advance, in aid of the military 
struggles of the Kuomintang against the Northerners. 

And the irony of the situation is that one of the Kuomin- 
tang favourite slogans is: “‘ Down with Militarism.” 

As regards the demand for the abolition of the so-called 
“unequal ”’ Treaties, it is well to bear in mind: 


(1) That, so recently as 1921, such abolition did not 
form part of the ten points submitted by the Chinese Dele- 
gates at the Washington Conference of that year. 

On the contrary, Point 2 reads as follows : 


“China, being in full accord with the principle of 
the so-called open door or equal opportunity for the 
commerce and industry of all nations having treaty 
relations with China, is prepared to accept and apply it 
in all parts of the Chinese Republic without exception.” 
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(2) That all British subjects, of whatever race, were and 
are equally entitled with Britons of British race to have the 
provisions of the Treaties carried into effect until such 
Treaties have been duly revised by negotiation. 


This point is one of great importance in Hong-Kong, 
where there are tens of thousands of British-born Chinese, 
some of whose grandfathers were also British-born, and also 
numerous Portuguese British-born subjects, British Indians, 
and other British subjects. 

It is sometimes argued that these Treaties ought to be 
abolished for the simple reason that they were the conse- 
quence of successful wars against China. This, however, is 
no valid argument per se for their cancellation. On the 
contrary, most treaties are the results of a war in which one 
side is victorious. 

If post-war treaties are to be abrogated, merely for the 
above reason, what would happen on the Continent of 
America? Are the United States to be given back to 
Britain, and Canada to France, and are the South American 
Republics to be given back to Spain and Portugal ? 

The Treaties were not “‘ unequal” in the sense of being 
“unjust,” but were rendered absolutely necessary by the 
repeated and deliberate humiliations, and the irregular 
exactions, to which British merchants were constantly 
exposed by Chinese officials. 

Sir Austen (then Mr.) Chamberlain, at a meeting of the 
China Association in September 1925, remarked: ‘“‘ The 
Treaties were the minimun we could ask of China, which 
repelled the foreigner and would not give justice in the 
courts or secure for him the ordinary advantages of civiliza- 
tion and orderly government.” Hence arose: 


(1) The establishment of separate areas for Britons to 
live in and carry on their business ; and 

(2) A fixed imports and exports tariff as a safeguard 
against irregular official exactions. 


Hence also arose the necessity, which now exists in an 
intensified form, for the following provisions of the Treaties 
for the protection of British subjects which should be 
rigorously enforced : 


(1) Nanking Article I, which provides that the respective 
subjects of Great Britain and China “ shall enjoy full security 
and protection for their persons and property within the 
dominions of the other.” 
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(2) Nanking Article II, which provides that ‘“‘ British 
subjects, with their families and establishments, shall be 
allowed to reside, for the purpose of carrying on their mer- 
cantile pursuits, without molestation or restraint,” in certain 
ports. This provision was subsequently extended to other 
ports opened by Treaty to trade. 

(3) Tientsin Article XI, which permits British subjects 
“to carry on trade with whomsoever they please and to 
proceed to and fro at pleasure with their vessels and 
merchandise.” 

(4) Tientsin Article XIII, which provides that “the 
Chinese Government will place no restriction whatever upon 
the employment by British subjects of Chinese subjects in 
any lawful capacity.” 

(5) Tientsin Article XVIII, which provides that “the 
Chinese Authorities shall at all times afford the fullest 
protection to the persons and property of British subjects, 
whenever these shall have been subjected to insult or violence. 
In all cases of incendiarism or robbery, the local authorities 
shall at once take the necessary steps for the recovery of the 
stolen property, the suppression of disorder, and the arrest 
of the guilty parties whom they will punish according 
to law.” 


In view of the constantly increasing piracies on the 
coast of South China of large Chinese and foreign steamships, 
involving loss of life, thefts of money, and valuable cargo, 
and in view of the perpetual piracies in the inland waterways, 
the following Treaty provisions are more than ever necessary : 


(i) Tientsin Article XIX, which reads: ‘‘If any British 
merchant vessel, while within Chinese waters, be plundered 
by robbers or pirates, it shall be the duty of the Chinese 
authorities to use every endeavour to capture and punish the 
said robbers or pirates and to recover the stolen property.”’ And 

(ii) Tientsin Article LII, which provides that “ British 
ships of war, being engaged in the pursuit of pirates, shall 
be at liberty to visit all ports within the dominions of the 
Emperor of China.” 


The sentimental argument, of which so much has been 
made by idealists, that the “‘ unequal” Treaties ought to be 
abolished, on the ground that they put China in a position 
of inferiority as compared with other nations, ignores the 
actual facts of the case. Unfortunately for both parties to 
the Treaties, China is, owing to her lack of efficient and 
orderly government, still in a manifest position of Inter- 
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national inferiority, as regards the treatment of foreigners 
and their property. 

Not only has China failed to fulfil the obligations, which 
are universally recognized by every civilized Power, to 
protect the lives and property of foreigners in her midst, but 
the Kuomintang Extremists have deliberately adopted and 
manufactured anti-British agitations, such as strikes, boy- 
cotts, and mob and military violence as part of their political 
programme, and as the keynote of their foreign policy. 
That policy is identical with that communicated by Moscow 
to its attaché at Peking (as revealed by the Russian docu- 
ments seized at Peking on April 6, 1927) : 


“Carry on the agitation against foreigners in the 
form of an anti-British Movement.” 


In consequence of the above-mentioned agitations, 
British subjects are even less safe in South and Middle China 
(apart from the protection afforded by British men-of-war 
and troops) than they would have been only twenty years 
ago in the days of the so-called “effete > Manchu dynasty, 
when there was a responsible Central Government for the 
whole of China, and Chinese officials, from the Governor- 
General downwards, were individually and collectively held 
responsible for all that happened within the limits of their 
jurisdiction. 

Under present conditions, the abolition of the Treaties 
would simply restore the impasse which existed between 
the Chinese and foreigners ninety years ago. 

Extra-territoriality, i.e. the exemption of foreigners from 
Chinese jurisdiction and laws, is governed mainly, so far as 
British subjects are concerned, by the provisions of Articles 
XV, XVI, and XVII of the British Tientsin Treaty of 1858, 
the wording of which was taken from the U.S. Treaty of 
1844 with China and has since been copied into Chinese 
Treaties with other Powers. 


(i) Article XV reads : 


** All questions in regard to rights, whether of property 
or person, arising between British subjects, shall be 
subject to the jurisdiction of the British authorities.” 


(ii) By Article XVI, British defendants in criminal cases 
are tried by their own Consuls. 

(iii) By Article XVII, in civil cases, where a Briton is 
plaintiff and a Chinese defendant, or vice versa, both parties 
go before the British Consul and state their case, and he, 
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after inquiring into the merits, does his best to arrange 
matters amicably. In default of any such amicable adjust- 
ment the Consul “‘ shall request the assistance of the Chinese 
authorities that they may together examine into the merits 
of the case, and decide it equitably.” 

Whether extra-territoriality ought to be abolished in China 
or not is a question to be decided by facts and not by 
sentiment. In present-day conditions extra-territoriality 
is, for Britons and other foreigners, not a privileged luxury, 
but an absolute necessity, for the following reasons : 


(1) There is no law now in China except the arbitrary 
will of the numerous regional generals—who are not merely 
a law unto themselves, but also to every one else, including 
the judges. 

(2) By Chinese law, military and civil officials of every 
grade are altogether immune from judicial process of every 
description. This rule is quite convenient when they 
want to extort large sums of money from unfortunate 
Chinese merchants. 

(3) In China people are arrested and imprisoned without 
warrant, and, in some cases, shot without trial. 

(4) Torture both of the accused and witnesses still forms 
a part of Chinese everyday legal procedure, and is inflicted 
as hd means of punishment and also as a method of extorting 
a fine. 

(5) Owing to official corruption, justice is frequently 
bought and sold; also the legal tribunals are subject to 
military and civil dictation. 


In short, justice, in any Western sense of the term, is 
quite unobtainable in China at the present day, and seems 
likely to be so for many years to come. The average Chinese 
does not expect to get justice from his own courts. Why, 
then, should the foreigner be any more likely to~obtain 
it, especially in cases where political or racial bias might 
occur ? 

The British Government has suggested certain revisions 
of the Treaties, when and as circumstances admit, but to 
carry out any such revisions would be disastrous, until 
order has been restored and until a responsible Government 
a independent judiciary have been established throughout 

ina. 

The British have never been exploiters of the Chinese. 


(1) We have taken little from China, and have given 
much; and under the foreigner the Chinese are infinitely 
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better off than under their own people; moreover, the 
wages paid by a British employer are twice as much as would 
be given by a Chinese employer for doing similar work. 

(2) For many decades past, in friendly co-operation with 
the Chinese, barren islands, waste lands, and mud flats have 
been converted into prosperous and thriving Anglo-Chinese 
business and shipping communities, such as the Chinese 
could not have achieved unaided, and where they and 
others share equally the trading facilities created by the 
British, mainly consisting of the import of British goods into 
China, and the export of Chinese goods therefrom. 

(3) In the City of Victoria, Hong-Kong, where some of 
the land is worth $100 (£10) a square foot, the Chinese are 
Crown lessees of more than three-quarters of the land held 
under Crown lease, and tens of thousands of Chinese have 
been enabled to trade in security, to make large local invest- 
ments, and to amass fortunes. Theseinvestments have been 
made upon the faith of Great Britain insisting on the observ- 
ance by China of the Treaty rights of trading with South 
China. 

Hence it follows that the boycott of Hong-Kong, in 
addition to injuring thousands of British subjects there, and 
increasing unemployment in Great Britain, has injured 
thousands of local Chinese traders and investors. 

(4) In Hong-Kong nearly three-quarters of a million 
Chinese, and in the International Settlement at Shanghai 
about one million Chinese, find employment at good wages, 
and enjoy justice and freedom from extortion. 

(5) The British have been pioneers of such important 
enterprises and industries for the development and progress 
of China as the following : 

Railways, navigation of inland waterways, dockyards, 
shipyards, tramways, electric light plants, gas works, engi- 
neering plants, cement works, rope works, sugar refineries, and 
lumber mills. 

(6) Railways in China have been constructed almost 
entirely with foreign capital, the British share of which is 
about 20,000,000 pounds sterling; the money due on the 
loans raised for such railways is to a large extent still out- 
standing and is owing to foreigners. 

(7) The British have been mainly instrumental in estab- 
lishing a Customs Service, for collecting duties on foreign 
goods, which has not only honestly collected revenues for 
the benefit of China, but has introduced and developed 
valuable conservancy works and inaugurated and run an 
efficient system of lighthouses, lightships, beacons, and 
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buoys along the coast of China and in her internal waterways. 
Employees in such Customs service, who are of all nationali- 
ties including Chinese, are engaged and dismissed by the 
Chinese Government at Peking. 

(8) The British also established a Salt Gabelle, under 
which the previous Chinese revenue from salt was more than 
trebled, but this source of revenue has recently been raided 
by local provincial authorities, to the serious detriment of 
the security for some of the Chinese loans, and to the weak- 
ening of China’s financial stability. 

(9) The British have also been prominent in social 
service, and have built, endowed, and managed numerous 
schools for the education of Chinese, and numerous hospitals 
and other charitable institutions which have been a godsend 
to tens of thousands of sick and poor Chinese, including the 
lepers and the blind. 

Many of these schools, hospitals, and institutions have 
recently been compelled to close down by Kuomintang 
agitators, who seem utterly callous to the consequent 
sufferings of their own fellow-countrymen. The Chinese 
staff of these hospitals were called out, and although the 
foreign doctors pleaded for the patients no mercy was shown ; 
the order was that no food of any kind was to be brought 
ro the sick people were to be turned out, and the hospitals 
closed. 

(10) The British have organized and contributed largely 
to flood and famine relief in different parts of China; and 
recently they have rushed doctors and nurses and medical 
supplies to Tientsin native city for the relief of Chinese 
cholera patients. 

It seems extraordinary that the above benefits which 
Britons have conferred upon China should have been so 
deliberately ignored by the Labour Party. 

‘ The “ China for the Chinese ”’ slogan ignores the following 
acts : 


(1) That they have been and are admitted freely into 
Hong-Kong, and the International Settlement at Shanghai. 

(2) That if it is argued that a country must be reserved 
for the use of its aborigines, then it would follow that the 
Chinese have no right to remain in the Straits Settlements, 
the Federated Malay States, Indo-China, Java, and Siam, 
in all of which places millions of Chinese have found employ- 
ment, and many tens of thousands have succeeded in amass- 
ing considerable fortunes. 

(3) As against 40,000 foreigners who live in China the 
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number of Chinese living in foreign countries is nearly 
12,000,000. 


The statement that Britain has stolen ports and valuable 
lands from China is an absurdity. 

In no case whatever has any Chinese city or the Govern- 
ment thereof been taken over by foreigners. It is very 
necessary to state this plainly in view of the fact that, in a 
House of Commons debate in the summer of 1925, Mr. 
Lloyd George and several other speakers erroneously stated 
that the external Powers had taken forty-nine Chinese cities 
and had given the Chinese no share in the government of 
those cities. 

This statement is strangely inaccurate. The right of 
residence at five ports on the coast of China was acquired 
by the Nanking Treaty. By subsequent treaties with 
Great Britain and other Powers the original number has 
been much increased, and in recent years China has on her 
own initiative declared a number of ports and inland marts 
open to foreign trade. 

The contention that the International Settlements at 
Shanghai and Amoy, and the British Concessions, ought to be 
handed back to China is preposterously unfair when we 
consider the original state of those places as we received 
them. If the Chinese took back what they gave, they would 
take back merely valueless mud flats, barren islands, and 
waste lands. 

These so-called ‘‘ Stolen Ports”’ are the creation of two 
or three generations of Britons, who have converted them 
into splendid cities, in which in civil war or times of trouble 
Chinese of every class take refuge. 

The concessions are examples of clean, honestly adminis- 
tered, healthy areas, and are a great contrast to the adjacent 
squalid, insanitary, and badly administered Chinese cities, 
where nothing is spent on drainage, sanitation, or repairs, 
and very little is done to protect the banks of the rivers 
(with the result that they are continually washed away) 
although heavy taxes are collected for these purposes. 

Only apathy, corruption, and lack of efficient administra- 
tion has prevented Chinese officials from making good cities 
of their own. 

The International Settlement at Shanghai, which is held 
under agreement with the Chinese Government, and where 
there are 1,000,000 Chinese to 30,000 Europeans, is by far 
the most important of the Treaty ports. This also was 
originally a marsh with numerous ponds and creeks, and 
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many years were occupied in draining and laying out the 
land. To-day the Settlement, universally known as “ The 
Model Settlement,” is a centre of immense commercial, 
industrial, and shipping importance, which the British 
have been largely instrumental in creating and maintaining ; 
and in which the Chinese, the British, and other nationalities 
have investments and interests to the value of about 
90,000,000 pounds sterling. The gross value of the trade 
of the port in 1925 was about 150,000,000 pounds sterling. 
Until the recent troubles Shanghai was the fifth port in the 
world through which passed 40 per cent. of China’s trade, 
upon which millions of Chinese depend for a livelihood. 

At Tientsin, the now prosperous and progressive British 
Concession, which is the product of sixty years of patient 
labour, was, when leased to Britain, a valueless mud flat 
covered with swamps and marshes; and the level of the 
whole area had to be raised an average of 10 feet by de- 
positing thereon over 5,000,000 tons of earth before buildings 
could be erected. The value of the trade of the port, in 
which Chinese and British are largely interested, was in 
1925 about £35,000,000 sterling. 

At Hankow, in 1861, a small valueless mud flat of 149 
acres only was leased to Britain by China. This concession 
developed under purely British administration into a centre 
of business and shipping importance, and the trade of the 
port increased from about £20,000,000 sterling in 1921 to 
about £35,000,000 sterling in 1925. This concession was 
temporarily, owing to organized mob violence, and subse- 
quently as the result of the humiliating Hankow agreement, 
unconditionally handed to the Kuomintang Extremists, 
with Borodin lurking in the background. The Japanese, 
however, refused to be jockeyed out of their concession, 
although similar mob violence tactics were adopted to try to 
oust them. The Hankow agreement is not regarded by any 
section of the Chinese as an act of magnanimity on the part 
of Britain, but as a great loss of “‘ face and prestige,” and was 
promptly followed by a demand from the Northerners for 
the handing over of the British Concession at Tientsin. 

At Kiukiang, Chinkiang, and Shameen small valueless 
areas were leased to Britain, and have been developed and 
prospered under British Administration. 

Hong-Kong, which is sometimes included amongst the 
“stolen ports,” was only occupied by Britain as a last resort, 
after her official representative and her merchants at Canton 
had been threatened by the local Chinese officials with 
imprisonment and starvation. When ceded to Britain it 
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was a hilly, barren, rocky island, with a fisherman’s hut 
here and there as the only signs of habitation. Under 
British rule it now gives protection and employment to nearly 
three-quarters of a million Chinese. Since 1842 more than 
half of the valuable flat land in the City of Victoria has been 
reclaimed from the sea, so that the Queen’s Road, which 
was formerly on the sea-front, has by successive reclamations 
become a back street. Upon these reclamations now stand 
the imposing Law Courts, and fine modern banks and offices, 
and British and Chinese stores. 

Hong-Kong also possesses a university, with engineering, 
medical, and arts faculties, and with a standard of examina- 
tions equal to those of a British university, where Chinese 
come from different parts of China, from the Straits Settle- 
ments, and from numerous excellent local schools to study 
and to take degrees. 

Prior to the anti-British boycott, Hong-Kong, with its 
up-to-date shipyards, docks, wharves, and warehouses, was 
the first port in the world. It is open to shipping of every 
nation, and the value of its trade (excepting treasure) for 
1923 was over £120,000,000 sterling. 

Furthermore, in view of the fact that in the International 
Settlement at Shanghai and in the British Concessions 
valuable interests of British subjects, and valuable trade in 
which Chinese and British are mutually interested, have 
legitimately grown up upon the faith of the Treaties, what 
valid reason can be adduced for handing these places 
over to Chinese control, involving chaos, confusion, and 
bankruptcy ? 

Since Hankow and Kiukiang were given up thousands 
of Chinese merchants and their families, with such of their 
property as they could carry, have fled to the International 
Settlement at Shanghai for safety from lawlessness and 
tyranny and extortion. A similar Chinese exodus to Shang- 
hai has taken place throughout the Yangtze Valley wherever 
the so-called ‘‘ Nationalists ’’ have extended their control. 

No one appreciates more than the Chinese the safety 
and security for their lives, liberties, and property which 
they enjoy in foreign administered areas. Even when 
Canton was boycotting Hong-Kong the families of some 
of the high officials in Canton took refuge in Hong-Kong. 

Space does not permit a description of the details of 
the boycott, which the then Red Government at Canton, 
with Soviet Civil and Military and political advisers in all 
its important Departments, waged against Hong-Kong, in 
the hope of ruining that colony. That hope has not been 
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fulfilled owing to the dogged determination of the Chinese 
and British merchants in Hong-Kong, and owing to the 
fundamental economic interdependence of Kwangtung and 
Hong-Kong. 

That boycott, which lasted from July 1925 till October 
1926, when it was officially but incompletely called off 
(thousands of the pickets still remaining undisbanded), 
prohibited all British goods from going into Canton, boy- 
cotted British ships plying between Hong-Kong and Canton 
and vice versa, both as regards passengers and cargo—and 
prohibited ships of other nations, under penalty of a heavy 
fine, from calling at Hong-Kong when on their way to or 
from Canton. 

The boycott speedily spread to Swatow, Amoy, and 
Kwangsi, and throughout Kwangtung, and thus inflicted 
serious damage on British trade and shipping in South 
China. 

The then Red Government at Canton assisted the boy- 
cotting pickets at Canton and Swatow: 


(1) By allowing them to wear uniforms, to carry arms, 
and to shoot at Chinese boats conveying passengers or cargo 
to British ships ; 

(2). By allowing them to establish tribunals of their own, 
to seize and confiscate British goods (described as “‘ enemy 
goods ”’), and to arrest, fine, and imprison Chinese who dealt 
in or were suspected of dealing in the same ; 

(3) By providing them in Canton with free lodgings and 
directing the Government troops not to interfere with them. 


In the opinion of the vast majority of Britons in Hong- 
Kong, if prompt action had been taken at Canton in the 
summer of 1925 by giving a firm ultimatum, with force 
available to back it up, the whole of the Bolshevist anti- 
British and anti-Treaty activities of the then Red Govern- 
ment at Canton could have been stopped when the movement 
was still in its infancy and before the boycott, with its steady 
loss of trade and prestige, had become an established 
institution. 

At this time the British Government was fully warned 
by “men on the spot” in Hong-Kong, with an intimate 
knowledge of Chinese character and of local conditions, of 
the imperative necessity for intervention there and then as 
being the only effective method of restoring the Treaty 
rights of trade and shipping between Hong-Kong and Canton 
and South China. 
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That warning was, however, disregarded, and our British 
Navy, in its prolonged réle of pacific spectator of the boycott, 
was accordingly nicknamed by the Chinese “a paper tiger.” 

In the meanwhile, the then Red Government at Canton, 
to the knowledge of, but unchecked by, the British Govern- 
ment or the British Navy, was importing, almost monthly, 
huge quantities of munitions of war (including field-guns 
and aeroplanes) in Soviet vessels from Vladivostok to 
Canton. 

So matters drifted from bad to worse, until the neglected 
but persistent Bolshevist-directed anti-British bush-fire in 
South China had spread, by the beginning of 1927, to mid- 
China and the Yangtze Valley, whilst Kuomintang pro- 
fessional agitators and speakers stirred up the Chinese 
rabble to anti-British violence and looting at Hankow and 
at numerous other places in the Yangtze Valley; the 
Hankow incident of January 3, 1927, when our British 
Marines showed such wonderful self-restraint, being distorted 
by Kuomintang propaganda into murder by British sailors of 
peaceful Chinese processionists. 

At last, with a new Admiral in command, the British 
defence force was sent out, which arrived only just in the 
nick of time to prevent Shanghai from being Hankowed, 
and for the sending of which Britain was warmly thanked 
by all nationalities in Shanghai. 

Even after the arrival of the Defence Force, British 
prestige had fallen so low that the preposterous Nanking 
anti-Treaty sur-taxes and charges were attempted to be 
imposed, notwithstanding that the Nanking Foreign Min- 
ister, Dr. C. C. Wu, had only just given his pledge that there 
would be no attempt to revise any of the Treaties except 
by negotiation. 

The Times of October 5th published a very interesting 
article from a correspondent who was a member of a British 
mission for studying conditions upon the Yangtze, entitled 
“Yangtze Trade Paralysis,” in which the following cogent 
remarks occur : 


“It appears to me that to carry on on the Lower 
Yangtze on the present basis is impossible. The mere 
presence of British gunboats at the various ports is 
insufficient so long as they are limited to the protection 
of life. I believe the position could, to a large extent, 
be restored if H.M. Government were to issue a definite 
pronouncement to the effect that from now on protec- 
tion would be given to British lives, property, and trade, 
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and that any attempt to interfere therewith would be 
appropriately dealt with.”’ 


If language means anything at all, the British Govern- 
ment is already pledged to take the course suggested by that 
Times correspondent, as is shown by the extract from an 
official statement made by His Majesty’s present Government, 
which was read out by Sir Miles Lampson to the China 
Association on October 14, 1926: 


‘In the absence of permanent and settled Chinese 
Government British lives and property are endangered 
and prejudiced by the action of irresponsible individuals 
and bodies. Where no Chinese authority is in existence, 
His Majesty’s Government are bound to accord to their 
nationals their fullest protection and support and to exact 
reparation for the wrong done. They are fully alive to 
the difficult, and at times dangerous, position in which 
British subjects in China are placed, and they wish to 
pay a tribute to the patience which the British com- 
munities in China have displayed. His Majesty's Gov- 
ernment feel that in view of this patience it is the more 
incumbent on them to defend lawful British rights pending 
the restoration of normal conditions in China.” 


Surely it is high time that this pledge of His Majesty’s 
Government is carried out in whatever part of China British 
subjects or their property or their rights (of which the above- 
quoted Treaty rights are the most important) are attacked. 

The only effective means of suppressing Chinese anti- 
British activities is by prompt and adequate action on the 
spot where the trouble occurs, and the enforcement of such 
local Chinese responsibility (which is recognized by Article 
XVIII of the Treaty of Tientsin, already cited) has never 
been more necessary than it is now in the present disordered 
and disunited state of China. 

Past history (as set forth in Michie’s The Englishman in 
China) shows that firmness in opposing anti-British activities 
has always led to success, whereas conciliation and negotiation 
in the face of hostile activities and breaches of Treaty have 
inevitably led to failure. 

Furthermore, such patience and conciliation has been 
exercised at the expense not only of British interests, trade, 
and shipping in the Far East of the value of several hundred 
million sterling, but also of manufacturers and workmen 
in Great Britain.* Also by our weakness we have been 


* Lancashire has lost one-third of her cotton trade, and British exports to 
China are less by one-half. 
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sacrificing the interests of tens of thousands of Chinese 
merchants who desire, as for many decades past, to exchange 
their Chinese goods for our British goods. 

Surely the electors, provided that they are told the full facts, 
will not allow the Treaty and other rights of their fellow- 
countrymen in the Far East, who have been keeping the flag of 
British trade and shipping flying in Hong-Kong and China, 
to be treated as ‘‘ scraps of paper.” 

Not thus did Britons in Hong-Kong and China treat the 
Home Country in 1914, when called upon to defend the 
Treaty rights of Belgium. 

It surely is the duty of the present Conservative Govern- 
ment, no less for its own preservation than in a spirit of 
fair play, both to British subjects in Hong-Kong and China 
and to the electors of Britain, to publish through its Party 
organizations and leaflets and speakers the facts concerning 
the Anglo-Chinese position. 

The above words “for its own preservation” may 
possibly cause astonishment. 

But let them stand. 

Doubtless certain supercilious Conservative Ministers, 
in 1905, treated with contempt the then Party cry of 
**Chinese Slavery in South Africa.” And yet, in that 
year, that despised cry materially helped to turn the 
Conservatives out of power for a considerable number of 
years, simply because they were too apathetic to drive home 
the correct facts into the minds of the electors. 

Such unfounded slogans as have been dealt with in the 
present article, such as “ British Exploitation of the Chinese,” 
** China for the Chinese,” or “‘ Theft of Chinese Ports,’’ may 
prove at the next General Election to carry unexpected 
weight with the electorate, if the present Government is so 
short-sighted as to leave the electors in ignorance of the full 
facts of the case. 

Surely the present Government is bound to protect 
British subjects in Hong-Kong and China against the ignorant 
and unfounded misrepresentations of Labour Party speakers 
and writers, who “‘ trust Eugene Chen ”’ and whose fixed and 
cherished idea seems to be that their own countrymen in 
China must necessarily be in the wrong. 

And yet all that the Government has apparently done 
so far in any Official Paper (I am not speaking of speeches 
which require to be laboriously collected from Hansard), as 
regards defending the reputation of Britons in China, is limited 
to a small sphere only, namely, the question of conditions of 
employment in British mills and factories—conditions which, 
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according to the late Sir John Jordan and others, compare 
very favourably with the conditions in Chinese-owned 
mills and factories. 

Moreover, the Government’s duty to Britons in Hong- 
Kong and China goes a great deal farther, for it ought, as 
promptly as possible, through its Party organizations, 
leaflets, and speakers to publish, in addition to the vindica- 
tion of Britons in the Far East from such slanders as afore- 
said, a complete list of all the anti-British activities of the 
Kuomintang Party against British subjects and their pro- 
perty during the past two and a half years. 

The list of such activities is a long one, extending from 
the deliberately provoked Shanghai and Shameen incident 
in the summer of 1925 (which require to be dealt with fully, 
as they furnished the jumping-off ground for the anti- 
British propagandist lies of the Kuomintang Political Bureau) 
down to the latest Kuomintang outrages in the Yangtze 
Valley. 

One wonders, for instance, how many of the electors are 
aware of : 


(i) The disgraceful and prolonged humiliations forced 
upon British subjects at Swatow from July 1, 1925, till the 
end of 1926; or 

(ii) The Red reign of terror imposed by Kuomintang 
extremists at Shanghai upon Chinese workers in mills and 
factories and other concerns to coerce them into striking ; or 

(iii) The establishment by the Kuomintang Party of 
Labour Union tyranny on the Soviet “cell” system of 
espionage and intimidation ; or 

(iv) The severe hardships and losses suffered throughout 
the Yangtze Valley by the employees in British concerns, 
and by British missionaries and their families; or 

(v) The enormous damage done to British trade and 
shipping since June 1935. 


One also wonders why the British Government declined, 
in the House of Commons, in July last, to publish the docu- 
ments seized at Peking on April 6, 1927, documents which 
reveal how much the Soviet Government at Moscow has 
assisted the Kuomintang Party with munitions, and with 
civil and military and propagandist advisers. 

Full details of all Kuomintang anti-British activities 
during the past two and a half years must be within the 
combined knowledge of the Foreign Office, the Colonial 
Office, and the Admiralty, and it is assuredly the duty of 
the Government to keep the electors fully informed concern- 
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ing such anti-Treaty activities, and concerning the magnitude 
of British interests at stake which are being deliberately 
undermined by the Kuomintang Party in conjunction with 
-their Soviet allies, even though such a course involves dis- 
crediting the British Foreign Secretary, who has persistently 
backed. the wrong policy, i.e. the vain attempt at conciliation 
-of Kuomintang anti-British Extremists and at dealing with 
-such Extremists as if they were friendly neutrals. 

Such a weak-kneed. and ostrich-like policy was simply 
foredoomed to failure, and will always fail. 

If the electors are not to be told by the Government now 
the whole truth about China, how many General’ Elections 
are to come and go before they are told the whole truth ? 

If the electors are plainly told the truth about. these 
‘matters, they will assuredly insist in future upon a firm line 
being taken by the British Government against the Chinese 
local authorities within whose jurisdiction acts against 
British subjects or their property or violation of Treaty 
rights occur. 

One thing is absolutely certain, namely, that it is im- 
perative for Hong-Kong and for its prosperity that a Govern- 
ment should be maintained at Canton which will ensure that 
the boycotting pickets within its jurisdiction will do nothing 
to impair those Treaty relations of trade and _ shipping 
between Canton and Hong-Kong which are so essential to 
the prosperity of both places and of the Chinese and British 
therein. 

If it be true, and it looks as if it were true, that the 
British Foreign Office has been advised by responsible 
“‘men on the spot” to re-occupy the British Concession at 
Hankow, and that such re-occupation has been declared 
feasible by naval and military experts, the British Cabinet 
will take a tremendous responsibility on itself in refusing to 
follow that advice, especially as such re-occupation would 
undoubtedly tend greatly to restore commercial confidence 
throughout the Yangtze Valley and would also much help 
to reinstate our loss of prestige. 

‘In Asia such prestige is worth to Britons residing there 
the equivalent of many armed battalions, and can only be 
lowered at the expense of the British Empire. 


Henry PoLiLoock 


i 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AS HISTORIAN OF 
THE PEACE TREATIES 


ONE ought not to be unduly critical towards the utterances 
of politicians. They are essentially fleeting and for the 
moment, attuned to a particular mood or appropriate to a 
special fancy of Demos. They are meant to interest or to 
persuade, to propel or to attract groups and associations of 
men. One cannot expect political orators to appreciate the 
wisdom of their opponents, to be pessimistic about their 
own electoral chances, or to be too nice and fine in their 
appeals. Much latitude ought, therefore, to be allowed 
them. One cannot expect their speeches to resemble the 
grave sentences of a judge or the measured words of a 
historian. But the public demands, or ought to demand, 
from its statesmen, that they should give a correct and nota 
misleading account of past events in which they have them- 
selves taken part. Such accuracy we are not now always, 
or perhaps ever, receiving from at least one of our political 
leaders. As a brilliant young Conservative wrote recently : 
“Occasionally we are even presented with the comic pheno- 
menon of those who were actually responsible for that [the 
German Treaty], and the other Treaties, concluded at the 
Peace Conference, protesting indignantly against the terms 
of them. A few weeks ago, for instance, there appeared a 
letter from Mr. Lloyd George deploring the unjust frontiers 
that were assigned to Hungary, for which he suggested that 
he himself was in no way to blame.” 

If Mr. Lloyd George’s modest disclaimer were accurate 
we might deplore the attempt of a Prime Minister to blame 
his diplomats or his old colleagues (who both believed that 
they were executing his wishes), but we could not contest 
a statement of fact. Unfortunately in this, and half a 
dozen other utterances, he has not only not recorded but 
completely misrepresented the facts of history. This article 
has been written in order to correct these and similar traves- 
ties of fact. Its sole object is to prevent misconceptions 
from arising or mis-statements from gaining credence about 
the Peace negotiations of 1919-21, and the treaties connected 
therewith. Had politicians questioned these statements a 
mere historian (who belongs to no political party) would not 
be forced to correct them. But the veil, which Mr. Lloyd 
George casts over the historic past, must now be rent asunder. 

We will begin with the German Treaty, as to which 
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Mr. Lloyd George had a debate at Oxford.* According to 
The Times of June 22, 1923, Mr. Lloyd George said : 


‘that when Germany surrendered she surrendered on the 
terms of the Armistice. Marshal Foch presented the 
terms to Germany, and there was not a word about 
the ‘ Fourteen Points.’ Any claim we chose to put in 
Germany was prepared to accept, and she signed the 
Armistice on those terms. There was not a word on 
the Fourteen Points in the Treaty upon which they 
laid down their arms.” 


This report is wholly misleading as a statement of the 
obligations to which Mr. Lloyd George pledged this country 
as regards the terms of the Peace Treaty. Let us look at 
the Official Copy of the Peace Treaty, reissued in 1920, by 
the British Government, price 2s. 6d., where, on pp. 238 sqq., 
will be found the Reply of the Allied and Associated Powers 
to the Observations of the German Delegation on the con- 
ditions of peace, dated June 16, 1916. 


Page 244.—‘‘ The Allied and Associated Powers are 
satisfied that their territorial proposals are in accordance 
with the agreed basis of peace and are necessary to the 
future peace. of Europe.” 

Page 249.—‘‘ The Allied and Associated Powers are 
in complete accord with the German Delegation in their 
insistence that the basis of the foundation of peace is 
to be found in the correspondence which immediately 
preceded the signing of the Armistice on November 1], 
1918. It was there agreed that the treaty of peace 
should be based upon the Fourteen Points of President 
Wilson’s address in 1918, as they were modified by the 
Allies’ memorandum included in the President’s note 
of November 5, 1918, and particularly in his address 
of September 27, 1918. These are the principles upon 
which hostilities were abandoned in November 1918, 
and these are the principles upon which the Allied and 
Associated Powers agreed that peace might be based. 
These are the principles which have guided them... 
in the formulation of the conditions of peace... . 
These principles which had thus become binding upon 
the Allied and Associated Powers as well as upon the 
Germans themselves.” 

* He had very little excuse for error here, because @ correspondence in The 


Times of June 14, 1923, had indicated the main points of the German Treaty 
and Mr. J. M. Keynes had questioned his arithmetic. 
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If this means anything, and it is the pledge to which the 
Allies bound themselves, it is that Germany did not surrender 
on the terms of the Armistice as Mr. Lloyd George was 
reported to say, but on the terms of the pre-Armistice 
conditions, which included the ‘“ Fourteen Points,’ etc., 
and the definition of loss and damage which could not 
possibly cover the whole cost of the war. 

This letter produced a vigorous discussion, in which Mr. 
Pringle, who had been Mr. Lloyd George’s opponent in the 
debate at Oxford, contended that The Times report was 
“a fair and accurate summary of what Mr. Lloyd George 
said.”” The reporter himself confirmed this, but it was 
denied by Mr. G. H. Shakespeare, Mr. Lloyd George’s close 
political associate (June 28 and 30, 1923, The Times). He 
stated (apparently with authority) that Mr. Lloyd George 
admitted that the “‘ Fourteen Points”? were the basis of 
the Treaty. But Mr. Lloyd George also contended that the 
“ Allies were entitled to claim pensions even under the 
Fourteen Points which had led up to the Armistice.” If so, 
itis very curious that the “ Fourteen Points” were denounced 
by Mr. Hughes, the Prime Minister of Australia, because they 
did not provide for ‘an Indemnity ” and because “ we must 
pay for pensions and repatriation” (The Times, November 8, 
1918). It is still more curious that Mr. Lloyd George did 
not contradict this statement at the time, but left Mr. Shake- 
speare to do so four years later ! 

Mr. Shakespeare added that Mr. Lloyd George also con- 
tended that the “‘ whole cost of the war . . . might have been 
claimed under the Armistice.” But there was “no question 
of war costs’ in the “‘ many discussions ’® President Wilson 
had with Mr. Lloyd George in April 1919. The latter then 
found no way out of the difficulty that reparation was only 
due “‘ for the damages caused’’ (he emphasized these words) 
“owing to the action of the enemy.” * So Messrs. Hughes and 
Wilson represent Mr. Lloyd George as holding certain views 
about pensions and war costs during 1918-19 which are 
just the opposite of what his apparently authoritative 
interpreter says he holds in 1923. 

Let us state the true facts briefly. Most people would, 
I think, now agree that the “‘ Fourteen Points,” etc., consti- 
tuted an offer by the Allies to Germany for an agreed basis 
of peace. Foch was indicated as a military adviser to 
settle the purely military terms. Germany signified her 
acceptance of the “‘ Fourteen Points’’ basis by communi- 


* Mr. W. H. Dawson. The Times, June 30, 1923, quoting from a written 
record of the interview on April 17, 1919. 
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cating (and eventually concluding an armistice) with Foch. 
The terms of the Armistice were at first purely military, but 
at the last moment the French inserted a financial clause, 
No. 19: 


‘“‘with the reservation that any future claims and 
demands of the Align and United States shall remain 
unaffected. 


** Reparation for.damage done.” 


Now this addition could only have been inserted to extend 
the reparation claims under the ‘‘ Fourteen Points,” and was 
possibly an attempt to include pensions. That.it was in any 
way an attempt to include the whole cost of the war (as 
Mr. Shakespeare says Mr, Lloyd George contends) is plainly 
ridiculous.* The other suggestion that the Armistice itself, 
and not the “‘ Fourteen Points,” constituted the basis of the 
Treaty is perhaps not worth discussing. Mr. Lloyd George 
did not, indeed, directly repudiate it in 1923. But he 
concurred in a published document in 1919, which stated 
that the ‘‘ Fourteen Points,’ and not the Armistice, was the 
legal basis of the Peace. 
And this utterance cannot now be challenged. 


We now come to Mr. Lloyd George’s views on the Hun- 
garian Treaty, which are given in the Daily Mail of Sep- 
tember 8, 1927: 


** Last month Mr. Foldiak wrote to Mr. Lloyd George 
expressing the hope that the Treaty of Trianon may be 
revised and that Hungary may thereby recover ‘the 
large territories inhabited by pure Magyars, which 
were occupied by Rumanians, Serbians, and Czechs.’ 

“Mr. Foldiak’s letter ends with the words: ‘ Our 
nation reckons confidently on the good will of Great 
Britain and on the practical assistance of her great 
statesmen. As in the past, so in the future, Hungary 
will be chivalrous and grateful !’ 

“The reply sent by Mr. Lloyd George to this letter, 
which the Daily Mail is able to publish to-day, is as 
follows : 


*** Dear Mr. Féldiadk,—I am very interested in the 


“ * Tt is characteristic that a letter of Mr. Lloyd George’s published in The 
Times of June 13, 1923, claims only “ pensidns, ” and said nothing about the 
whole cost of the war. 
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letter you have been good enough to write to me on 
Hungarian affairs. British opinion realizes to the full 
that ‘neither the Hungarian people nor their Premier 


- was responsible for the catastrophe of 1914, but that 


they were dragged into it by motives which, in them- 
selves, were honourable. to both; and therefore the 
sentiments of Britain, which have always been friendly 
to the countrymen of Louis Kossuth, were not em- 
bittered even by the events of the Great War. 

*** The grounds on which I base my answer to your 
letter must be regarded as those of principle rather than 
of fact. Without investigation, I cannot pronounce an 
opinion on the question of whether border populations 
of almost exclusively Hungarian character. were, as 
you .assert, ceded against their will by the Treaty of 
Trianon to the States of ,Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania, 
and Jugo-Slavia.. . 


“¢ Nor PERFECTION. 


*“*T agree, however, that the protests in the Czech 
Parliament of a body of twelve Hungarian. deputies 
returned from the border zone thus detached from 
Hungary: furnish a strong prima-facie case for inquiry 
in this matter. 

“TI was not a member of the conference that settled 
the terms of the Treaty of Trianon, and therefore I am-not 
cognizant of the grounds upon which existing frontiers were 
determined, But, speaking in reference to the whole 
of the Treaties of 1919-20, I can state emphatically that 
their authors never claimed for them such a degree of 
perfection that they held them to be immutable. 

‘““* The view of the statesmen who negotiated these 
Treaties on behalf of the Allied and Associated Powers 
was stated very clearly in a carefully considered letter 
written by M. Clemenceau, as the President of the Paris 
Conference, to the German Delegation on June 16, 1919. 
He there states that the allies believe “that it is not 
only a just settlement of the Great War, but that it 
provides the basis upon which the people of Europe 
can live together in friendship and equality. 

“«« * At the same time it creates the machinery for 
the peaceful adjustment of all international problems 
by discussion and consent, whereby the settlement of 
1919 itself can be modified from time to time to suit 
new facts and new conditions as they arise.” . 

*** We all distinctly contemplated the possibility of 
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certain clauses and provisions of the Treaties themselves 
being made a subject of discussion, adjudication, and 
possible revision by the great tribunal set up in the 
first clause of these Treaties—the League of Nations. 

““* Peace in Europe can endure only if based on 
justice to all nations alike. 

“* * Ever sincerely, 
(Signed) ‘“*‘D. Liuoyp Grores.* 


““* Mr. George Foldiak, 
“c/o British & Hungarian Bank Ltd., 
** © 32 Vilmos Csaszar-ut, Budapest V.’ ” 


The first statement thus indicated in italics is com- 
pletely misleading.f When Mr. Lloyd George was present 
at the meeting for drawing up the German Armistice terms 
(November 1, 1918), Signor Orlando spoke as follows: “The 
Italian Government makes reservations as to Article 9” 
(Wilson’s Article or “ Point’ 9 is “‘ readjustment of Italian 
frontiers on clearly recognizable lines of nationalities ”’). 
Mr. Lloyd George appreciated Orlando’s reservation and met 
it by saying that “‘ Point 9”’ need not come into the German 
Treaty.{ Clemenceau and Lloyd George could not question 
the validity of Orlando’s reservation, for the boundaries of 
Italy as defined in the previous Treaty of London (April 26, 
1915) committed Mr. Lloyd George to a settlement of frontiers 
which was not on purely ethnic lines. And he knew that he 
was so committed. In April 1919 Orlando made public his 
reservation, and as by that time Mr. Lloyd George had re- 
peatedly declared his adherence to the secret Treaty of 
London, he was effectively pledged to drawing frontiers on 
lines which he knew to be non-ethnic. 

Contrary to his recent statement Mr. Lloyd George was 
**a, member of the Conference that settled ’’ at any rate the 
territorial “‘terms of the Treaty of Trianon.” These were 
settled at Paris in 1919 because of the activities of Béla Kun, 
the Hungarian Jew, who inaugurated a Socialist régime in 
Hungary and defied the Allies at Paris during the second 
quarter of 1919. At least two meetings of the Council of 
Ten (at which Mr. Lloyd George was present) discussed 


* The italics are my own. 

t On September 10, 1927, I published a letter in The Times, of which the 
substance is reproduced here with more detail. It remained unanswered, for 
® good reason. 

t Mermeix, Les négociations secrétes, p. 228, twelfth edition. Ollendorf, 
Paris. This is a verbatim report of the meeting, and its authenticity is not 
contested. 
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Hungary and took decisions in February and March. Early 
in April the Big Four (of whom Mr. Lloyd George was one) 
despatched General Smuts on a mission to Budapest. He 
failed to agree with Béla Kun, and the dispute turned 
largely on the frontiers which Kun believed to have been 
decided on non-ethnic lines. It seems hard to suppose that 
General Smuts received no instructions from Mr. Lloyd 
George on going, and that on his return he said nothing 
about the frontiers or principles of their settlement. In June 
Béla Kun attacked the line held by the Czecho-Slovaks. 
The Big Four (of whom Mr. Lloyd George was one) were 
forced to a decision, and on June 5th they formally requested 
Béla Kun to cease his offensive. On June 13, 1919, the Big 
Four communicated to Kun the new permanent territorial 
frontiers of Hungary, in so far as they concerned the two 
most important—the Czecho-Slovak and Rumanian frontiers. 
(The Yugo-Slav frontier was also settled in principle at this 
time, though for technical reasons it was not then communi- 
cated to Kun.) All these frontiers were thus decided while 
Mr. Lloyd George was still at Paris and sitting daily at the 
Conference, and were endorsed by the Big Four. The 
Rumanian and Czecho-Slovak frontiers were publicly made 
known to the world and declared to be the permanent ones 
long before Mr. Lloyd George left Paris. They were per- 
manent, and not altered at all at the Treaty of Trianon in 
1920 (when Mr. Lloyd George was absent from Paris). They 
involved very large transfers on non-ethnic principles. 
Even if we exclude the Yugo-Slav frontier from the picture 
(and we are not really justified in doing this), we find that 
Mr. Lloyd George was present, and as one of the Big Four 
publicly assigned 955,000 Magyars to Czecho-Slovakia, and 
1,550,000 Magyars to Rumania.* Are we to assume him 
totally ignorant of the non-ethnic character of these trans- 
actions, which were publicly announced and publicly criti- 
cized on those grounds? If, therefore, Mr. Lloyd George is 
“not cognizant of the grounds upon which [the] existing 
frontiers were determined,” it can only be because he has 
since entirely forgotten all about it. Just fancy not being 
“cognizant”? at the time that you had handed over two 
and a half million Magyars to alien Governments! They 
made quite as much fuss about it then as they are making 


* The figures are from the 1910 census as interpreted by Mr. B. C. Wallis, 
History of Peace Conference, vol. v, pp. 151-5. They are based on an analysis 
of four Hungarian successive censuses and generally admitted to be the most 
accurate statistics in existence. Kun’s protest against the frontiers is in The 
Times of June 18, 1919. 
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now, and Mr. Lloyd George is usually sensitive to agitations 
in the Press. 

The second italicized passage in his letter shows Mr. 
Lloyd George as claiming that the terms. of the ‘“ Fourteen 
Points,” etc., and of the Versailles Treaty applied equally 
to that of Trianon. This is totally misleading and incorrect. 


In their letter of June 16, 1919, quoted and. signed. by 


Clemenceau for the rest of the Four, the Allies referred to 
the ‘*‘ Fourteen Points” and admitted their legally. binding 
character as a’ basis for the German Treaty. But the 
‘* Fourteen Points’? did not form the legal basis for the 
terms of any Treaties other than the German Treaty. The 
correspondence. of the Allies with Hungary. proves’ quite 
clearly. that the Allies denied that the legal basis of the 
‘* Fourteen Points’ applied to the Trianon Treaty. 


“*Speaking generally, the [Hungarian] terms were those 
of unconditional surrender, because neither President 
Wilson nor the Allies made any offer similar to that 
made in the negotiations previous to the German 
Armistice. Nor did they ever admit, as they explicitly 
admitted in the German case, that any such pre- 
Armistice agreement fi.e. the “Fourteen Points”’] was 
binding upon them.” * 


In trying to argue, as he does, that the ‘“‘ Fourteen 
Points,’’ etc., applied to the Hungarian Treaty, Mr. Lloyd 
George states the exact reverse of the facts. He was “not 
a member of the (Trianon) Conference,” but could he possibly 
have been ignorant of the Allied correspondence connected 
with it, which excluded the “‘ Fourteen Points” as a legal 
basis.? For this followed directly on Orlando’s repudiation 
of Point 9 for the Hungarian Treaty, and on the decision as 
to frontiers made known to Kun, for both of which he was 
responsible. And the Allied Memorandum to Hungary made 
this clear. 


“The chief point of this [Allied] Memorandum [to 
Hungary], as reported in the Press, was to call the 
attention of the Powers to the fact that the Hungarian 
frontiers were definitely delimited on the June 13, 
1919, and that any alteration of these would be regarded 
as a betrayal.” f 


66 


Are we to believe that Mr. Lloyd George was “ not 


* History of Peace Conference, vol. iv, pp. 125-6. The article is from my 
own pen, italics my own. 
t Ibid., p. 412. 
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cognizant ”’ of all this at the time ? The Allied correspon- 
dence about the non-legal basis of ‘Treaties other than the 
German . actually began before Mr. Lloyd George left 
Paris, though it. continued for some time afterwards. 


It would .be easy to quote several further instances of 
grave inaccuracy,* but one, and perhaps the most striking 
of all, must: suffice. On April 10, 1924, it was reported in 
The Times that Mr. Lloyd George had criticized the Treaty of 
Lausanne as follows : 


** Another departure in the [Lausanne] Treaty, as 
eompared, with previous Treaties, was that it was 
written: and’ signed in the French language, and the 
English was merely a translation. Hitherto the official 
document of a Treaty was in both languages. . ‘The change 
was more than a mistake ; it was significant of the fact 
that we had gone back in authority and prestige in our 
dealings with foreign Powers. It was a surrender on 
the part of our representatives.” 


It is difficult for any statement to be more misleading 
to the public than the one here placed in italics. The 
German Treaty (including the Covenant and the International 
Clauses on Labour which were.reproduced in all the Treaties) 
was, indeed, in both English and French, and it was provided 
that the two languages ‘‘ be of equal force” here. They 
were, in fact, equal, though this result was not really due to 
Mr. Lloyd George but to President Wilson.f He said that 
various Franco-American agreements submitted recently to 
Congress were in both French and English, and he quoted 
precedents for this course in Franco-American treaties which 
reached as far back as the days of Louis XVI. Mr. Wilson’s 
appeal to American precedent and to the needs of Congress 
won the day, though we may admit that Mr. Lloyd George 
supported him. After this Mr. Lloyd George completely gave 
up both the English language and its prestige. In each of the 
four main treaties (signed subsequent to Versailles) occurs 
the following clause: ‘‘ In case of divergence the French text 
shall prevail ’’ (except in Part I, Covenant, and Part XIII, 
International Labour). The Austrian, Hungarian, Bulgarian, 


* E.g. the statements as to the origin of the war in the “obligation of 
honour to France ” and “ Belgium,” August 7, 1918, vide the National Review, 
April 1922, vol. Ixxix, pp. 204-5. 

+ Mermeix, Le Combat des Trois, p. 152, fourth edition. Ollendorf, Paris, 
1922. This records the debate at the Council of Ten. 
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and Turkish (Sévres) Treaties were written in three languages: 
French, English, Italian. But only the French language 
mattered or counted or was of any real importance, because 
it alone prevailed “in case of divergence.” English and 
Italian were each “ merely a translation’’ of no juridical 
value. From the point of view of prestige or of interpreting 
any of these treaties it makes no difference whether there 
is an English text or not. For the English text has no 
authority and cannot prevail “‘in case of divergence.”” On 
four great occasions in four great Treaties (and in a dozen 
contemporary smaller ones) Mr. Lloyd George gave way 
about the use of English. Yet he solemnly attacks his 
successors for giving away English prestige in the Lausanne 
Treaty. If they are to be blamed at all, they should be 
blamed for following his lead, which showed the way to 
“surrender.” But then, perhaps, Mr. Lloyd George was no 
more “cognizant ”’ of the Treaties of St. Germain, Neuilly, 
and Sévres than he was of Trianon. 

What is the explanation of all this? Mr. Lloyd George 
would not, of course, voluntarily make statements which are 
contrary to fact, especially when a moment’s reference to 
published documents or to newspapers or to his own previous 
statements reveals their absurdity. But his view of past 
fact evidently varies with his present mood. He is like 
Hamlet looking at the cloud. Now it is a camel, now a 
weasel, and now it is “‘ very like a whale.” The public 
must not be a meek Polonius acquiescing in these whims. 
The oratorical temperament moulds and shapes his view 
of the past just as it moulds and shapes his audience of the 
present. Let us leave him to his audience and to the present, 
to make what he can of both. But in the domain of the 
past, history must assert her claims. Her facts must never 
be altered or misstated by politicians. Those who have 
made history by their deeds must be prevented from un- 
making it by their words. In Blunderland Mr. Lloyd 
George is not indeed alone, but he is unhappily supreme. 
He has been shown to have made errors of fact about the 
German, Austrian, Hungarian, Turkish, and Bulgarian 
Treaties. He is revealed as equally ignorant or inaccurate 
about the pre-Armistice negotiations or the German Armis- 
tice, about the legal basis of the German Treaty or of 
Treaties other than the German, about the use of the English 
language in Treaties, about the negotiations with Béla Kun, 
or about the origins of the war. He can often be quoted as 
an authority against himself. He knows as much or as little 
of decisions which he shared as of decisions which he did not 
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share, of Conferences at which he sat as of Conferences at 
which he did not sit. He is always Dromio of Syracuse 
when he should be Dromio of Ephesus. He riots in a per- 
etual ‘‘ Comedy of Errors.” He shares a decision to place 
millions of Hungarians beneath the yoke of the stranger— 
and then joins with Hungary to agitate for the revision of 
that decision on the ground that he was innocent and 
ignorant of it. He protests and agitates against his own 
acts in the belief and with the assurance that they are 
another’s. How long will the piece be played, how long 
will the blunders fall thick as the leaves? The comedy 
is fast lengthening into tragedy. For what is sadder than 
to behold a man “ who is every day lessening the splendour 
of that name, which once illuminated a kingdom” ? * 


Haroup TEMPERLEY 


* Since this article was written Sir Austen Chamberlain has openly regretted 
(The Times, October 18th) that ‘‘ he [Mr. Lloyd George] could so detach himself 
from the [German] Treaty or talk of it with so little knowledge of its contents.” 
To this Mr. Lloyd George replied (Manchester Guardian, November 8th) : 


**He says that I am ignorant of the treaties. That is very odd. I 
spent six months with President Wilson, Signor Orlando, and especially 
M. Clemenceau, framing the treaties. We discussed every sentence of them. 
I discussed them in Parliament, and recently I have renewed my acquaint- 
ance more than once with these treaties. Yet I know nothing about 
them! Well, it is a serious reflection on my memory, if not on my 
intelligence.” 


To this the Zvening Standard (November 7th) added : 


‘Tf Sir Austen Chamberlain would give him a single part in. which the 
statements he made were in the least inaccurate, he [Mr. Lloyd George} 
was prepared to answer him on any occasion where he could get an audience. 

“These were not questions between two old friends. They were matters 
so important that unless you put them right the peace of Europe would 
be menaced.” 


I select half a dozen inaccuracies at random from this latest speech: (1) 
President Wilson spent five, not siz, months at Paris. (2) Sir Austen referred 
to “the [German] Treaty” not to “the Treaties.” (3) Mr. Lloyd George, 
while at Paris, saw the Austrian Treaty only in draft, and some of it was after- 
wards altered. (4) He did, indeed, settle the Territorial terms of the Hungarian 
Treaty at Paris [though, as quoted above, he has denied that he did so], but 
other clauses of this treaty were not ready while he was at Paris. (5) The 
Bulgarian and Turkish Treaties were neither ready nor presented in draft 
while he was at Paris. (6) It is not correct, therefore, that he could have 
discussed at Paris “‘every sentence’’ or framed “ treaties”’ of which several 
did not exist while he was there. Satire itself could not exaggerate these errors. 
If the “‘ peace of Europe ’’ is menaced by a demonstration that Mr. Lloyd George 
“* knows nothing about the treaties,’”’ the future is dark indeed. 
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THE moment is come to take stock of the work of the 
diplomatists at Geneva, and in particular of the efforts of 
Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand, the apostles of the 
policy of conciliation and appeasement, which they imagine 
will secure permanent peace in Europe. This policy, let it 
not be forgotten, was not initiated by them; it was skil- 
fully thrust upon them by Germany, who, unabashed, came 
forward with an offer to participate in a pact of security 
for the West. Impressed by what they believed to be a 
sincere proposal connoting that the German heart had 
changed, the British Foreign Secretary and the French 
Foreign Minister took Germany at her word—a very bold 
thing to do in view of Germany’s criminal duplicity in the 
past—and readily entered into agreements with her at 
Locarno, believing that these would conserve European 
peace. They were highly satisfied, but not more so than 
was Germany herself. 

Having put their hands to the plough, the negotiators 
could not draw back. They had to go forward. Behold, 
then, Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand, the premier 
pacifists in Europe, with unbounded faith and confidence 
in the future. Their admirers were pleased to regard them 
as diplomatic heroes. Let them take credit for the sincerity 
of their motives in their negotiations with Germany, but 
let them not imagine that because they have obtained Herr 
Stresemann’s signature to certain documents they have 
engaged the entire German nation to a policy of peace. In 
truth, the spokesmen of Britain and France, by their hand- 
ling of the German negotiators, by their perfervid speeches 
at Geneva, have shown that they have full confidence in 
the German word. Sceptical people may well wonder if 
they understand Teutonic psychology, or, if they having 
cognizance of it, have blindly ignored its distressing mani- 
festations. Plain men who read newspapers, who ponder 
well what they read, make just and logical conclusions. 
They, at any rate, cannot embrace the Chamberlain-Briand 
faith, cannot bring themselves to believe that Germans in 
the mass, like Englishmen and Frenchmen, desire to forget 
the war and settle down to the cultivation of the arts of 
peace. 

Let us inquire into certain facts which are dolorous 
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commentaries on the policy of conciliation and appeasement. 
When the Germans proposed the pact of security for the 
West, it was in their minds that its effect would be to con- 
siderably modify the Peace Treaty. They knew that they 
would have everything to gain and nothing to lose. Con- 
sider what has happened since the Locarno agreements were 
signed. In German eyes these have taken the place of the 
treaty, for their negotiations are based on them and not 
on the engagements signed at Versailles. 

With the Dawes plan in operation and the disarmament 
clauses of the treaty reasonably fulfilled, the Germans argue 
that they have satisfied all requirements, and that therefore 
the Versailles instrument should disappear. The fact, too, 
that Germany is a member of the League of Nations is put 
forward as an argument that her. slate is clean. But Ger- 
many has not yet repaired the damages of war. She has 
paid only twenty-five milliard francs, and France has already 
spent on her account seventy-five milliards in reconstructing 
her devastated departments, and will have to spend another 
twelve milliards at least. The question arises whether France 
will be recouped by the payments under the Dawes plan, 
whether, in fact, these payments will be continued. For 
there are unmistakable portents that Germany, profiting 
from the policy of conciliation and appeasement, will advance 
the plea that she cannot continue her payments, and pay 
her heavy industrial debts to America at the same time. 
What could the Allies do if she declared that for the purposes 
of her industry, which is her life, she was forced to pay back 
to the American financiers the huge sums she had borrowed 
from them, and that consequently she could not continue 
her payments under the Dawes plan? And, in this con- 
tingency, what would be the attitude of America who fathered 
the plan ? 

For Germany to contend that by carrying out the Dawes 
plan she has fulfilled the reparations clauses of the treaty, 
and that as she is disarmed there is no longer any necessity 
for the occupation of the Rhineland, is to contend what is 
not true. Reparations have yet to be paid, and her dis- 
armament is a simulacrum, one of the greatest frauds that 
that has ever been perpetrated. Germany is not disarmed. 
The destruction of munitions and fortifications have no 
meaning, for with the disappearance of the Inter-Allied 
Commission of Control, what is to prevent her from starting 
anew ?. Is it to be supposed that a few Allied officers in 
Berlin can keep the same watch upon her as was kept by 
several hundred ? 
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If Germany was disarmed, it was not in her mind that 
she should remain impotent. She is arming, and Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and M. Briand must know exactly what is 
going on. Even in occupied territory there are preparations 
for another “‘ Tag.” The secret report of General Guillaumat, 
the commander-in-chief of the occupation forces, to the 
French Government is illuminating on this point. A sen- 
sation was created throughout France when this report was 
published by a weekly periodical at the very moment when 
Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand were discussing the 
question of the reduction of the Rhineland occupation. 
They had to give something for the Locarno accords; they 
had to justify the new spirit to which these agreements 
were supposed to have given birth; and they gave a promise 
to lighten the occupation. It was thought to be a spirit of 
peace that had been created, but has it to be assumed that 
the Germans observed it? While they were waiting for the 
Allies to fulfil this promise their idea of propagating the 
Locarno spirit of peace and concord was to do something 
radically different—to prepare for war. For Germany 
Locarno was a vast camouflage. Herr Stresemann holds 
out the olive branch at Geneva, delivers passionate speeches 
on the purity of Germany’s intentions, of her desire to 
co-operate loyally in the maintenance of European peace. 
But what is taking place in Germany ? What is the spirit 
in the Rhineland itself? Let General Guillaumat answer. 
In his secret report he wrote : 


“For about a year the German Government has 
been engaged on a plan which aims at constituting in 
occupied territory a force capable, if necessary, of inter- 
vening rapidly. Certain groups have been surprised 
doing war exercises. A,,clearly marked tendency on 
the part of the population to arm itself under various 
pretexts has been discovered. The existence in occu- 
pied territory of numerous groups of the Red Cross, 
methodically organized, would eventually furnish all 
the resources and the necessary personnel necessary for 
transporting the wounded.” 


One would have thought that with a secret report of 
this character in his hand M. Briand would have paused 
before consenting to a reduction of the French troops of 
occupation. And, indeed, in spite of his keen desire to 
secure the realization of his peace dream, he did pause. The 
French Government hesitated to effect a substantial reduc- 
tion of French troops in accordance with the wish expressed 
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by our Foreign Office. There was considerable diplomatic 
correspondence on this matter. The British Government, 
supported by a section of its spoon-fed Press, brought its 
influence to bear on France. It was in a hurry to fulfil the 
promise given to Germany. It ignored General Guillaumat’s 
warning as, unfortunately, other warnings have been ignored 
in the past. It had its way. It scored another diplomatic 
victory over France. The forces of occupation on the Rhine 
were reduced by 10,000 men. 

This is only a beginning, for Germany will not be satisfied 
with this reduction. In keeping with her contention that 
the Locarno agreements have in a large measure replaced 
the Peace Treaty, she will insist, gently, cunningly but firmly, 
on the evacuation of the Rhineland on the ground that the 
occupation is a glaring contradiction to the pacts of peace 
she has entered into with her former enemies. Her idea is 
to secure progressive reductions until the moment arrives 
when the occupation force will be so small in number that 
it will be a farce for the Allies to occupy the Rhineland any 
longer. Thus in two or three years at most Germany 
counts on having a free Rhine. What will have become 
of the Peace Treaty then? And in the meantime there 
will be no pause in her preparations. Read what Monseig- 
neur Rémond, the chaplain-in-chief of the French occupation 
forces, said in the course of his speech at the inauguration 
of the ossuary at Douaument, near Verdun : 


“Go, then, to the banks of the river from which I 
come, and you will be struck by the sinister noises which 
come from the sombre forests of Germany. You will 
hear in their depths strange hummings of forges, of 
anvils which resound under the blows of heavy hammers 
like the noise of the sharpening of swords. Why these 
legions who assemble at the call of the old war chiefs, 
these colours grouped in order to receive oaths ? Why 
all these young men who are being trained in heavy 
manceuvres ? ould they like to set forth once more 
on the conquest of fruitful lands where, under a radiant 
sun, there are golden crops for the sustenance of a 
pacific population ? Do they always dream of joyous 
carnage and bloody orgies? We are reassured when we 
hear their statesmen speak, but are we not disturbed 
when we see the way in which the citizens are acting ? 
As long as we see our soldiers, fully armed, repeating 
their cry, ‘Sentinel, watch,’ we can at least hope that 
the peace, still so precarious, which we enjoy, thanks 
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to our dead, will be prolonged, and that our frontier 
villages will continue to rise from their ruins.” 


There is clear evidence that Germany is playing a double 
game. She is hoodwinking the Allies by professions of 
pacifism, and at the same time she is striving with feverish 
haste to regain her lost military power. From President 
Hindenburg downwards, excepting, perhaps, the members 
of the Reichsbanner, the association of old combatants born 
after the war, and composed for the most part of Socialists 
who are presumably desirous of maintaining the peace, there 
is tremendous activity encouraged and organized by the 
Nationalists, who have made up their minds not to forget. 
Germany now is assuming the attitude of a wronged nation. 
Is it not singular that at a time when Herr Stresemann, 
her Foreign Minister, is discussing pacts of peace with Sir 
Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand, there should be a 
revival, national in its expression, of the question of war 
guilt? We now know that the entire nation has been taught 
to believe that Germany was innocent of having provoked 
the war. This idea was inherent in the German mind during 
the hostilities ; it became an obsession after the signing of 
the Peace Treaty; and it remained for President Hinden- 
burg to give it. the imprimatur of conviction. His speech 
in commemoration of Tannenberg has now convinced the 
Germans that they were more sinned against than sinning, 
that they have to settle accounts with the Allies who had 
the effrontery to hold them responsible for the war. Not 
only did the old field-marshal repudiate Germany’s war 
guilt, but he had the colossal impudence to assert that his 
country went into the war with a pure heart, and fought 
it with clean hands. 

As showing that there was collusion between the Berlin 
Government and the President that this declaration of 
innocence should be made to the world, Herr Stresemann 
seized the first opportunity offered to him to say Hinden- 
burg had expressed the sentiment of every German. It is 
not difficult to imagine what is likely to follow this strange 
reasoning. The spirit of revenge has always existed in 
Germany, as every impartial visitor to that country has 
found after he has looked well around him and conversed 
with representative Germans, but it has undoubtedly 
received a great impetus by the declarations of President 
Hindenburg and Herr Stresemann. No matter what con- 
cessions Sir Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand may make, 
they will not serve to dissipate this spirit. The wonder is 
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that these two statesmen have not made themselves better 
acquainted with the German mentality. They are apparently 
so preoccupied with the prosecution of their policy of 
conciliation and appeasement that they know nothing of 
what is going on beyond the Rhine, or if they do know they 
are content to shut their eyes and hope that nothing 
untoward will occur to disturb their beautiful dream of a 
Germany who, grateful for their concessions, will eventually 
put away from her all thoughts of a war of revenge. 

It has always been clear to those students of post-war 
Germany that the republic was a republic in name only, 
that the real spirit of the country was still monarchical. 
The ‘‘man of Doorn,” as the French call the ex-Kaiser, 
has not, as the Allies thought, been snuffed out. There 
are mighty forces working for him. The Nationalist 
members of the Government are looking after his interests 
very well. If proof were needed to show that the old 
military spirit still lives in Germany, it is to be found in 
the scenes which occurred during the four days’ commemora- 
tion of President Hindenburg’s eightieth birthday. Note 
what the German newspaper, Montag Morgen, published on 
the morrow of the military parade : 


“Nothing has changed. The companies march 
through the streets of the town. Under cover of 
veneration for an octogenarian whose personality must 
not be criticized, the warlike fury is in full swing. Old 
men with long white beards, their stomachs swollen 
with beer, carry the colours of the ex-Kaiser and 
march proudly. The Republic! Where is it? The 
students and all the associations of old combatants, led 
by officers full of zeal, are proud to show that they have 
not forgotten the goose-step. The sheep-like German 
masses are ready to start to-morrow, singing, for the 
war, fresh and joyous. The German nation is, indeed, 
as the most Chauvinistic sheets of the Boulevards have 
described it. It has not changed. Notwithstanding the 
effusion of blood, the revolution, and the League of 
Nations, notwithstanding the millions of dead, Wilhelm 
is there represented by his faithful and obedient 
servitors.” 


There was no doubt whatever of the monarchical setting 
of the Hindenburg celebrations. It was estimated that for 
every flag of the Republic exhibited, ten monarchical colours 
were flown. The military display on the second day was 
organized by the illegal organizations and the Nationalist 
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combatants, and, of course, the Reichswehr participated in 
it. Count Westarp, the Nationalist leader, published an 
article in which he dealt with the military glory of Germany, 
This glory was revived in honour of President Hindenburg, 
the national military hero. There was a section of storming 
troops who fought in the last war, and they were enthusi- 
astically greeted. 

What does all this mean? A disarmed Germany 
materially and morally? What nonsense! Germany has 
never been disarmed, and never will be. There are all the 
symptoms of a great military resurrection. For what 
purpose ? First, to get rid of the Peace Treaty, and, 
secondly, to wipe out the ignominy of the shameful defeat 
of 1918. We have it on the authority of Herr Arnold 
Rechberg, the industrialist, who is an apostle of a Franco- 
German alliance, with which he would like to associate 
England, that the warlike spirit of the German nation will 
not disappear in two generations or in two centuries, and 
that the longer the Peace Treaty lasts the stronger will 
become the spirit of revenge. Herr Rechberg was in London 
some time ago, and one may well wonder if he expressed 
himself during his visit in the sense of what he has written 
since, namely, that the slight pacifism that existed in 
Germany after her defeat has almost totally disappeared, 
and that he is certain that if there was a new Franco-German 
war the German Socialists would march as one man against 
France. 

During his last visit to Paris Sir Austen Chamberlain 
declared to the journalists invited to meet him at the British 
Embassy that the Locarno agreements would make war 
impossible. Does he contend that arbitration treaties for 
Germany’s debatable Eastern frontier would be as effective 
as the pact of security for the West in which we are a 
partner ? One might go farther and ask him if he is certain 
about the security of the West. As we have seen, General 
Guillaumat, by his secret report to the French Government, 
does not share the optimism of Sir Austen Chamberlain and 
M. Briand. 

What has to be considered is the value to be attached 
to the German word. Germany gave her word when it was 
a question of Belgian neutrality, and her manner of keeping 
it was to invade Belgium so that she could strike at France, 
a partner in this act of neutrality. What guarantees have 
we that if arbitration decisions went against her in the East 
she would abide by them? One thing is certain: she will 
never accept the Eastern frontier line as laid down in the 
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Peace Treaty. She has never reconciled herself to the loss 
of those mines in Silesia. Nor has she accepted the Dantzig 
corridor. And if, in a dispute with Poland, she feels herself 
strong enough to flout arbitration judgments, what then ? 
A war with Poland? What would conceivably happen if 
Poland were attacked? The operations might not be 
confined to the East. By reason of her military alliance 
with Poland France would be drawn into the conflict, but 
before she could intervene there would be a danger of the 
French populations north of the Loire being terrorized by 
aerial bombardments. Germany would be tempted to test 
the great improvements she has effected in the manufacture 
of asphyxiating gas. This eventuality disquiets many 
Frenchmen, including those who belong to the Left side of 
politics. They know the intentions of the Reichswehr, and 
the Dépéche de Toulouse, one of the most influential organs 
in France, recently found it necessary to issue a note of 
warning on this subject. 

But assuming that Germany did not at the outset carry 
her chemical war into France, we are entitled to ask what 
would follow if Poland was vanquished either with or 
without the aid of France. A violation of the Western 
frontier would bring England into the fray, for we would 
respect our engagements, and it might not suit Germany’s 
book to make the attempt to terrorize France. But she 
would not be content with her victory over Poland. The 
desire for revenge on her Western neighbours would show 
itself soon enough. The East would be left to take care 
of itself, for the German-Russian Treaty of neutrality would 
come into play, and Germany would devote her entire 
attention to the West, ignoring the pact of security as 
she had ignored the arbitration decisions against her in 
the East. 

All this may be set down as mere hypothesis, as dangerous 
speculation at a time when the nations are loyally 
co-operating in the task of trying to establish a régime of 
permanent peace. But it cannot be denied, after what has 
taken place at Geneva, that the nations are worried about 
the future. Hence the feverish activity of their repre- 
sentatives on the League to find solutions of the peace 
problem. They now imagine that these solutions have been 
found, but they betray an element of uncertainty. If the 
ideal peace system, consisting of pacts of non-aggression 
and arbitration treaties, had been evolved, the inevitable 
corollary would be general disarmament. Note that the 
most persistent advocate of disarmament is Germany. Her 
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profession of faith in the principle of general disarmament 
can be set down as bluff, and is dictated not by a sincere 
desire for peace, but by a wish to hoodwink the other 
nations, to lull them to sleep. The nation that employed 
every means to enable it to evade the disarmament clauses 
of the Versailles Treaty is not likely to act otherwise if 
a system of general disarmament were imposed ; for its 
acceptance by her would presuppose that she had put away 
from her all thoughts of a war of revenge, that her heart 
had completely changed. This consummation is not possible 
any more than the leopard can change his spots or the 
Ethiopian his skin. 

Note also that amid this talk at Geneva of pacts, of 
non-aggression, and disarmament there is an element of 
grave doubt in the efficacy of it all—a doubt which is 
revealed by the continuous experiments with engines of 
warfare in the various countries. We listen to innumerable 
dissertations on the peace work of the League of Nations, 
and at the same time the war-cloud is hanging over Europe. 
Undoubtedly the cause of the unrest is Germany. It would 
not be difficult to argue that the concessions made to her 
by the Allied Governments have only served to inspire her 
to ask for more, and to strengthen her position to demand 
them. And when she gets all she asks she will not be 
satisfied. Concessions will not eliminate from her heart 
what she desires most of all—revenge for her defeat which 
she has never accepted. Things would have been vastly 
different to-day if British policy, instead of being stupidly 
magnanimous towards a beaten foe, had been firmly prose- 
cuted on the principle that a nation that had drenched the 
Continent in blood should make full retribution, and submit 
to a just penance. The warning is plain: nine years after 
the end of the holocaust Germany is proudly holding up her 
head again and preparing for a war of revenge. 


Paris 
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COAL DISTILLATION AS THE KEY TO 
NATIONAL PROSPERITY 


To many of us coal distillation is a fascinating, even a 
romantic theme, especially when we consider that nowadays 
Science enables us to unlock from a lump of coal treasures 
that were withheld from mankind for centuries. Perhaps 
the householder watching in comfort the coal fire cheerfully 
blazing in the domestic hearth may see little with which 
to find fault; but reflection will convince even the most 
unscientific among us that there must be something very 
far from perfect in a method of raising heat which dis- 
charges up the chimney volumes of black smoke to pollute 
the atmosphere and to discolour our buildings, and means 
that every few months the householder has to send for the 
sweep to clear his flues of vast quantities of soot. It should 
surely be possible in the twentieth century to avoid this 
misuse of fuel without sacrificing custom, comfort, and 
cheerfulness, and to save the products that are wasted in 
soot and smoke. 

I will begin with a few figures to show the present-day 
uses of coal and the position in which we find ourselves. 
Our export trade in coal amounts to 60 million tons per 
annum, and the home consumption to 180 million tons. Of 
the latter the gas companies use 16 million tons and the coke- 
oven industry 25 millions. Railways consume 13 million 
tons, and general industry 70 millions. The domestic 
household demand totals 30 million tons. These constitute 
the principal markets. 

In the last quarter of a century the consumption of oil 
for fuel purposes has steadily increased, while the propor- 
tion of British industry using coal has remained constant. 
Yet since 1913 industry generally has expanded; indeed, 
more men are at work in 1927 than were in employment 
in 1913. This shows that coal is not holding its own in 
competition with oil, and it is patent to all observers that 
much else is unsatisfactory in the state of the coal industry. 

What has been done up to the present to extract from 
coal its fullest value? The principal method of treating 
coal, other than burning it in its raw form, is by high- 
temperature carbonization. The gas industry utilizes this 
method by a system of retorting, the main purpose being 
the extraction of the so-called “town” gas so largely used 
for lighting and heating. At the same time a solid residue 
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in the shape of coke, and a host of valuable by-products 
with the derivatives of coal-tar in almost infinite variety, 
are provided for the protection and service of mankind. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the value to the 
country of the products of high-temperature carbonization, 
for the defence of the realm, the preservation of health, the 
comfort of the householder, the efficiency of the factory 
are alike indebted to this long-established and _ highly 
developed process. Evidence submitted to the Royal 
Commission on Coal (1926) shows that 16 million tons 
of coal per annum are treated in this manner, a suffi- 
cient testimony to its immense value to the coal industry. 
But high-temperature carbonization has its limitations, 
First of all, the coke produced has only a restricted 
market. Owing to its being coated with a hard graphitic 
film coke is not a free-burning fuel; it can only be 
burned in specially adapted furnaces and is not con- 
venient for ordinary household use. Nor can coke be 
made from any or every kind of coal. Only the so-called 
“‘ coking ’’coals are serviceable for the purpose. 

Another and parallel branch of coal distillation using 
high temperature is the coke-oven industry, whose special 
purpose it is to produce the metallurgical coke needed by 
steel works. A certain quantity of gas is also got and 
valuable by-products similar to those obtained in gas works. 
But this branch of industry is dependent on the steel trade. 
The steel trade has its marked periods of prosperity and 
depression ; and it follows that the coke-oven industry is 
apt to suffer from being based on the narrow foundation 
of this single market for its wares. 

Lastly, it may be remarked that from the tar resulting 
from high-temperature carbonization it is not possible to 
produce the lubricating oils which industry requires either 
in the quantity or of the quality needed. This is because 
these tar products are ‘“‘cracked’’ in the course of the 
process ; in other words, on account of the high temperature 
employed decomposition of the oils in the coal takes place 
in the retort. 

Needless fears seem to have been aroused that the 
steel-making industry would suffer from a successful method 
of low-temperature distillation. There are no real grounds 
for such an apprehension. The coal used to produce metal- 
lurgical coke could continue to be treated by the coke-oven 
industry side by side with low-temperature distillation. 
There is room for an alternative system of distilling coal 
at a temperature low enough to recover from the raw material 
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those products which it is not possible for the gas industry 
to obtain. Under proper treatment it is possible from one 
ton of our average British bituminous coals to extract 
3,000 cubic feet of gas of a good commercial value, 13 cwt. 
of residual fuel of a heating value approximating to that 
of the original raw coal, and last, but not least, something 
like 20 gallons of oil equal in quality to imported well oil. 

If low-temperature distillation can be made a commercial 
success, the coal industry of Great Britain has at its com- 
mand a means of dealing with the products of our mines 
which is adapted, not alone to coking coals, but to weakly 
coking and even to non-coking coals. All these would 
become valuable. Above all, the so-called “‘ slack,”’ instead 
of being as it is now a drug in the market, attains an 
altogether new importance. “Slack” coal lends itself 
particularly,well to treatment since it is already in a finely 
divided state. It will be recalled that the Royal Commis- 
sion on Coal (1926) reported that 60 million tons of slack 
are won annually; and for this there is either no market 
at all or one at prices less than the cost of winning. 

It is only to be expected that the minds of men have 
turned towards more scientific treatment and consumption 
of coal. The present low price of hard steam coal in York- 
shire, the fall in the price of “nuts” throughout the 
Scottish coal-fields, and the condition of the industry in 
South Wales, are testimony to a need for fresh methods and 
fresh markets. Germany has increased her consumption 
of lignite or brown coal to such an extent that it is used 
to raise the steam of 67 per cent. of the total electricity 
generated. The profits of the German brown coal-mines are 
made less from the winning than from the subsequent 
exploitation of the natural qualities of the fuel: Our con- 
tinental rivals appreciate the value of by-product plants 
and recognize that the raw coal should not be the mining 
industry’s sole concern; it should rather be looked upon 
as the starting-point of a scientific use of our fuel supplies. 

Nowadays coal has to compete with oil, and in many 
respects oil has the advantage. Great Britain, more than 
any other country, has based her industrial strength on 
coal, but for all that we find it necessary to import 
quantities of oil. We may be said to have two problems 
before us, first to enhance the value of the product of our 
coal-mines and improve the methods of its use so as to bring 
back prosperity to the industry; secondly, how to reduce 
our dependence on the importation of foreign oil. Low- 
temperature distillation seems to offer a combined solution. 
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Scientific opinion here and on the Continent tends to 
the view that a retorting method offers the more hopeful 
avenue of approach; but great interest has been displayed 
in the process known as “ hydrogenation.” The difference 
between the two processes may be said to be that, whereas 
distillation extracts oil from coal, hydrogenation aims at 
converting coal into oil. 

It may be of interest to mention at this stage some of 
the products of low-temperature distillation. Of these, 
lubricating oils are the most important, especially when we 
are reminded that 98 gallons out of every 100 gallons of 
lubricating oils used in this country to-day owe their origin 
to a foreign source! It is probable that in Great Britain 
there is barely a month’s supply of lubricating oils! Yet 
they are essential to the running of ships, railways, motor- 
cars, and every industrial engine, great or small, and from 
the largest liner to the tiniest watch. Engine designers 
to-day find a difficulty in obtaining lubricating oils that 
will stand up to the demands that modern practice makes 
upon them. Another by-product which will prove to be 
of interest is “synthetic” resin. Of the resin consumed 
in this country to-day 85 per cent. comes from abroad ; 
and resin helps in the manufacture of a hundred articles 
of daily use. To produce the paper on which our daily 
journal is printed requires a quantity, and it can be stated 
on the authority of fuel technicians that a satisfactory 
alternative is obtainable by distillation from British coal. 

The key to successful distillation lies in temperature 
control. The process which offers the best prospect of 
success relies on the application of the ‘‘ sensible heat” of 
an inert gas to raw coal passing through an internally heated 
retort inclined at a slight angle and slowly rotated. As 
I have mentioned, the main object of the process is to pro- 
duce oil, and the resultant oils are, in fact, primary oils, 
equal to, and in some cases superior to, natural well oil. 
They are “ primary ”’ oils and not secondary or “‘ cracked ” 
products. This result is attained in the following way: 
as the gas passes through the retort it gives off its heat 
to the coal, thereby releasing the oils, which are at once 
swept into a cooler zone; hence “cracking” is avoided, 
and the oils are recovered in the usual way afterwards. 
The full range of fractions serving all industrial uses is 
obtainable, including lubricating oils, diesel oil, fuel oil, 
phenols, and even petrol. 

- The other main product of this method of distillation 
is the residual fuel. In its solid form it offers to the house- 
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holder a smokeless substitute for ordinary coal which will 
burn in the domestic grate. It has the further great advan- 
tage over ordinary coal that it does not “clinker ”’—a 
substantial recommendation for all industrial purposes. 
Think what this means to the ship’s stoker, to the locomotive 
fireman, indeed, to everyone in charge of a boiler, in the 
lessening of exhausting labour. In powdered form, with the 
immense advantage over powdered coal of freedom from 
risk of explosion, this residual fuel leads many to believe 
that powdered fuel for marine purposes will be the future 
competitor of oil. 

There is one further aspect of this subject to which I 
ought to allude—its effect on national finance. A cleaner 
atmosphere, better wages and more employment for our 
miners, freedom from foreign control of essential supplies, 
are all desirable, but an improved condition of national 
finance is, perhaps, the most important of all. At present 
we have 1,000,000 men unemployed ; of these 200,000 belong 
to the coal trade; of the remainder a substantial propor- 
tion are out of work because the cost of fuel in this country 
is so high that our manufactured products cannot compete 
on an equality with our continental rivals. If the condition 
of the coal-mining industry can be improved so that more 
coal is mined, so that through Science an increased 
value is brought to coal, then the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will not have to look to fresh taxation. Not 
only will the coal trade benefit, but other industries likewise. 
We are all gravely concerned with the condition of the 
mining industry. There is no use in recrimination, nor 
is it much good suggesting drastic remedies that are admit- 
tedly uncertain, or based upon the experience of other 
industries in other countries which may prove no reliable 
guide in our own. The line of progress is to endeavour, 
with the scientific knowledge at our disposal, to turn our 
pits from the comparatively profitless task of mere coal- 
winning to the more profitable one of scientific fuel produc- 
tion. The Royal Commission on Coal (1926) gave it as 
its opinion that commercial success of distillation was the 
mining industry’s great hope. If, as I believe, individual 
enterprise will bring the solution, it is because great steps 
in industrial progress are made more readily by that means 
than by Government action. The turbine, the aeroplane, 
wireless telegraphy, artificial silk—the reader may go through 
the list, and the effort and achievement of one inventor after 
another will come to his mind. Our country’s success in 
this domain of coal distillation will prove to be due to the 
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few brave men who have struggled through the difficulties 
and discouragement of the past. When success greets the 
endeavours of the pioneers working out on the full scale 
the results of past experiment, Great Britain may look 
forward to freedom from dependence on the foreigner, our 
basic industry to a new but a permanent foundation, and 
the taxpayer to relief from a national burden. To the 
National Review, with its proud appeal of “ British Industry 
First,”? I may add this: Coal distillation in this country, 
now on the threshold of commercial reality, will be in 
British hands. Here England leads the world. To the 
reader I give the message of a better and happier country, 
with industrial peace based on co-operation. 


K;, VauGHan-MorGan 
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WILD LIFE SKETCHES ON THE 
NORWEGIAN FJELDS 


A NEEDLE thickness of light fawn-brown flicking around a 
fence-post, a little keen face looking out at me with a pair 
of dar eyes that seemed filled with curiosity : such was the 
lig.ining glimpse vouchsafed me of my first Scandinavian 
weasel. She—for it was a female, and a tiny one at that— 
vanished as quickly as she had appeared, only to pop up 
again, and down, and once more up, like the flickering of a 
cinema film, and so quickly she made one blink. How curious 
she was, the personification of curiosity, and yet too nervous 
to stay and gaze for long at this disturber of her peace. 

Then she darted across to the next post, dived among 
the stones (each post was propped up with stones), and 
repeated her ‘“ Jack-in-the-box’’ performance. She was 
like a note of interrogation, “ question” being written in 
every line of her slender, snake-like form; but I kept quite 
still—and to wild creatures that which remains motionless 
is harmless—so she resumed business, namely that of mouse- 
hunting. In and out of the holes and crevices she went, 
darting to and fro, as if galvanized by some inner force— 
a tireless, relentless energy, that would drive her on for 
ever. Woe, indeed, to the grass mice and the lemmings, 
for death was on their trail. But it is no use getting senti- 
mental about these extraordinarily prolific little rodents, 
for were it not for the stoats, weasels, and other predatory 
creatures they would overrun the country. 

The stoat, or as one should term it, the ermine (for this 
is the true ermine, of the white fur and black tail-tip), is also 
plentiful on the fjelds, helping the weasel in the task of 
policing valley and mountain-top. It was on the high 
fjeld, about seven o’clock one evening, that I saw something 
move behind a snow-drift, and froze into motionless watch- 
fulness. Out sprang a small stoat (like the weasel I had 
recently watched, it was evidently a female), and sat up in a 
begging attitude to survey the scene. Her rich brown coat 
(she was in her summer uniform) contrasted with the snow, 
and the dazzling white of the background even made her 
underparts look yellow. Oh, what a keen, alert little imp 
she looked! Like the weasel, there was an extraordinary 
aspect of life and devilment about her, especially when she 
dropped from her erect posture and began to hunt the neigh- 
bouring lemming-holes, darting in and out of them, and round 
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about the juniper-bushes, with her tail held high and flicking 
from side to side like a whip-lash. 

Then I tried an experiment, squealing like a stricken 
rabbit. Up she sat, with ears pricked, and stared in my 
direction. Again I squealed, when she came nearer, and 
once more sat up, with little white paws neatly folded 
before her. Another squeal, and she came yet nearer, 
hopping round the thawing snow-drift, but eyeing sus- 
piciously the motionless figures of my friend and I. We 
mystified her. What were these strange objects? Yet we 
stayed so still we could not be alive. And where did that 
squeal come from? She turned aside for a moment to 
run through a lemming burrow, but was quickly out and 
having another look. A further squeal enhanced her mysti- 
fied attention, so that she was now in a state of desperate 
curiosity, tinged with nervousness. She looked, dropped 
down, ran round a heap of stones, had another look, and 
at last, apparently coming to the conclusion that we were 
very queer objects, and that there was something wrong 
about the squeal, turned and fled, bounding away across 
the snowy puddles of water, her tail flicking faster than 
ever, to vanish from our ken among the junipers of the 
fjeld-side. 

It was almost the same spot where I met another in- 
habitant of the hills. M.B. and I were coming home after 
a walk over the tops, when there was a call of “ Beck! 
beck! beck!” and a cock ryper (willow grouse) got up 
beside the path. He alighted almost immediately, ran a 
few steps, and turned to look at us. There he stood, rather 
on tip-toe (such funny little feathery toes), with his tail 
jerking nervously every now and again. His dark eyes, 
shining from a setting of red wattles, were fixed earnestly 
upon us, while we admired his dark-red head, neck, back 
and tail, with which the spotless white of his primaries and 
underparts made a striking contrast. His waistcoat was, 
indeed, a credit to his laundry-maid ! 

Of course, this parti-coloured plumage is the transition 
stage between the white uniform of winter and the red 
of summer, for the Scandinavian willow grouse, like many 
other creatures of the fjelds, turns white in the autumn. 

** Beck! beck! beck!” he repeated as he studied these 
two motionless objects upon the fjeld path ; and I could see 
the muscles of his throat rippling under the smooth, satin-like 
feathers. He was, indeed, handsome, especially when he 
ran a few steps, flipped his tail, stopped, faced about, and 
drew himself very upright. But he soon relaxed again, 
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and shook out his feathers. However, he never took his 
eyes off us, and cautious suspicion led him to retreat a few 
steps and mount a little hillock, whence he had a better 
view. ‘‘ Beck! beck! beck!’ he said once more, and 
tripped away a little farther; but yet he must have another 
look back, and it was only when we walked on that he spread 
his white wings and took flight. He flew off along the bank- 
side, rising rather high in the air, to plane down again, 
calling as he did so. 

No doubt his mate was sitting somewhere near. Perhaps 
it was her nest that M. B. found a few days later, when a 
hen grouse flew out from beneath a low-growing birch-bush, 
thereby revealing her eggs hidden beneath. The nest was 
right under the bush, a mere scrape in the ground, reached 
by a sort of tunnel through the undergrowth, and the seven 
eggs were such handsome ones, blotched with dark brown 
and red on a cream ground. This bird was practically red, 
as were the other hens we saw, so the females evidently get 
their summer plumage earlier than the males, probably an 
adaptation to render the hen invisible while sitting. Once 
the snow has left the fjelds white feathers are conspicuous, 
and if the cock can afford to sport them the hen cannot. 
There are far too many keen-eyed deaths stalking the 
hill-side, from the sharp-eyed, sharp-nosed fjeld fox (a 
glorified edition of our English red fox with a wonderfully 
thick and glossy coat) to the bigger hawks. 

There were a pair of hen harriers that we were taking 
an interest in, that evidently knew a lot about ryper and 
ptarmigan, for countless remnants, wings and “ giblets ” 
littered their beat. These fine hawks had their headquarters 
upon a little moor, at the head of a marshy valley, which 
may be described as the bottom of a basin, of which the 
encircling hills were the sides. The harriers hunted both 
the bog and the hills, floating owlishly over the juniper scrub, 
ever ready to pounce on the least thing moving beneath 
them, which was usually a lemming, though, as I have 
said, there was abundant evidence that during the winter 
they had taken bigger game. 

Well, no one need fear the ravages of hen harriers upon 
our English grouse moors, for the jealous game preserver, 
and the fool who carries a shot-gun and lets fly at every 
hawklike bird, have between them rendered it extremely 
scarce in Great Britain. Once seen and recognized, harriers 
are unmistakable birds, their large size, light colouring, 
and long tails being so different from other birds of prey. 
The male was especially striking, being so pale a blue grey 
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as to appear almost white when on the wing, his pallid 
uniform being enhanced by the dark tips to his primaries 
and the dark terminal band to his tail. The hen was light 
brown, or buff, in colour, with similar markings; but it 
was only later on, when I saw the lady at her nest, from 
the close intimacy of a hiding tent, that I realized her 
outstanding characteristic and chief feature, namely her 
owlishness. I do not mean the word as anything but a 
compliment, for owls are delightful people; but what with 
her owl-like facial disc, and soft downy feathers, she did 
suggest a mistake somewhere, that she had begun life in- 
tending to be an owl, then changed her intention and grown 
the long legs, tail, etc., of the hawks. 

But this is getting on rather fast, and I must first 
tell how, feeling convinced that only a nest would keep 
the two harriers so constantly at the same spot, M. B, 
and I devoted a morning to finding it. It was raining 
“cats and dogs” at the time—England need not be so 
conceited over her recent efforts with the watering-can, 
for when it rains on the Norwegian mountains it does rain 
with a vengeance—yet we soon espied the two hawks, 
quartering the ground where we had seen them so often, 
paying little attention to us, though the female _pro- 
tested in a mewing voice when we got too near. Back- 
wards and forwards, round and round they went, when the 
blue bird, the cock, sailed up to a birch-bush and alighted 
upon it, where I could see him sitting, like a very large pale 
pigeon, preening his feathers. Whereupon the hen glided 
down into the low-growing juniper and vanished from sight. 
Despite the rain and sleet that continued to patter down}?ii 
possessed my soul in patience and waited for ten minutes; 
but she did not reappear, so I walked towards the place 
where we had seen her last. She seemed to have vanished 
completely, and I was wondering where she had got to when 
up she jumped under my very feet. What a great bird 
she seemed, and looked more owl-like than ever as she 
flapped off crying indignant protests. The reason for her 
excitement lay at my feet—a nest containing three eggs. 

The two birds came swinging round mewing like cats, 
making a terrible fuss over the rather shabby eggs. They 
were so small for such big birds, of a bluish dirty white 
colour, round in shape, and of a rough texture. As for their 
“nest,” it was the merest apology for one, but a scrape in 
the ground, with two or three juniper twigs laid around it. 

- Later Madame Harrier did much to improve it, for 
nearly every time she left her eggs she brought nest-making 
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material upon her return, which she tucked beneath her 
eggs in the most comfortable, old-hen-like manner. Although 
she had begun to sit she had not finished laying, and three 
more eggs were added to the clutch, making six in all. 

In the meantime I had been making a “‘hide ” (an elabor- 
ately camouflaged one, for I feared the harriers might be 
shy of a plain tent), for the purpose of getting some photo- 
graphs of Madame at the nest. To anticipate somewhat, 
I must say that I got a portrait or two of the old lady, but 
she was so intensely nervous that it was only after much 
hard work. As for her mate, he was a perfect demon, and 
I am convinced he could see me through a substantial tent 
cover with a thick over-layer of juniper branches. At any 
rate, he had the most aggravating way of flying over the 
hide, hovering for a second above it, and giving a sort of 
growling chuckle, which was his way of warning the lady 
that the coast was not clear. But he was a good mate, and 
looked after Madame in a most creditable way. Whenever 
he came in sight she would rise and fly after him, crying and 
squealing most piteously, evidently appealing for food. 
Sometimes he took no notice, when the old lady became 
quite frantic; for instance, one morning she pursued him 
round and round the moor, until he at last dropped and 
alighted on a grassy track, where I could see him preening 
himself, more like a big pale-blue pigeon than ever. The hen 
seated herself in a birch-tree, and from this vantage spot 
wailed more piteously than before, and in a way calculated 
to melt the hardest heart. The male stood it for a while, but 
having put all his feathers in order, he took wing and disap- 
peared up the mountain-side. All was quiet for some time; 
then I heard him call, and the female departed in a hurry. 
My next glimpse was of the lady upon a flat-topped rock that 
the harriers used as a dining-table, and she was busy pulling 
at something, so her husband had evidently brought the 
dinner. 

Whether she did any hunting for herself I cannot say, 
but I think not—there was no doubt she expected him to 
provide for her. My friend saw the provisions actually 
change hands, or rather claws, the episode taking place in 
mid-air. The cock harrier came sailing across the valley; 
the hen rose screaming to meet him; they circled around 
each other, and the male, rising in the air, let fall his catch, 
apparently a lemming, which Madame, turning upon her 
back, caught in her talons as it fell, when she bore it off to 
eat upon the rock. 

Both hawks were masters of wing craft, and gave 
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wonderful exhibitions of flying. One morning I saw the 
hen fly up and take perch on the top of a small birch-tree. 
She had a spray of a low-growing heath in her beak, but 
after a moment or two she sprang into the air, dropped her 
twig, and caught it in one foot. It was the simplest yet 
neatest performance. On another occasion she took a 
moulted feather, let it float away down the breeze, flew 
after it, turned over, and grabbed it with one foot, playing 
with it like a kitten. But I think her best exhibition of 
wing craft was one afternoon when a snow-storm was blowing 
up on a northern gale. She just hung in the air above her 
nest, not hovering, but merely hanging in the wind, with 
motionless though slightly flexed wings, looking like a huge 
pale buff moth against the background of dark-purple 
storm-cloud. Howshe maintained her position was a marvel. 
Possibly her tail helped, for she altered its angle slightly at 
intervals, but it was marvellous to see her literally riding 
the gale, just floating on the air, and never blown an inch 
away. Suddenly she dropped, head first, shaking herself as 
she did so, until every feather quivered. Then she mounted 
again, to turn and wheel against the storm-clouds, gliding 
down invisible planes, and shooting aloft once more into the 
whirling snow-flakes—a mistress of the air at play in the 
snowstorm. 

Before climbing out on the fjeld-tops, after birds on the 
wind-swept summits, I must mention a dainty neighbour of 
the hen harriers, a little fellow who had sung to me while I 
was hidden within my “‘hide,”’ a song that had come tinkling 
from the moorland scrub as if a fairy blacksmith was striking 
sweet music from a magic anvil. The magician was shy; 
he skulked like a mouse in the undergrowth, but at last I 
caught him perched on a willow-bush. He was flirting a 
foxy-red tail, but as he turned and lifted his beak to heaven 
he revealed a sky-blue choker. It was the Norwegian 
bluethroat, or bluethroated robin, the prettiest little gem 
of a bird, with its bright blue front and robin-like form. 

The bluethroats kept chiefly to the valleys, but I saw 
some on the fjeld-side. However, it was so cold on the tops 
that there was little to tempt them to go higher, yet there 
was bird life on these highest and most windswept spots. 
For instance, the ubiquitous pipit was everywhere—in fact, 
M. B. and I came to hate this little brown person. ‘‘ What 
is that ?”’ I would cry, as a small bird slipped round a rock, 
only to realize as I spoke that it was just another common 
pipit. The everlasting pipit drove us to strong language; 
and when a small bird, species doubtful, was spied in the 
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distance, the correct thing to say was, “ Another D. P.,” 
otherwise “‘damned pipit!”’ But seriously, the common 
pipit is an extraordinary little bird, so fragile and delicate 
looking, yet maintaining a successful existence from the 
marshes in the valley to the mountain-tops. 

But now for my birds that really belong to the highest 
fjelds. It was a wonderful afternoon after a rainy morning 
when I climbed the hill-side. The fjeld stretched desolately 
ahead, grey with lichens, brown with stunted bushes, as 
yet barren of leaf, and white where great snow-drifts seamed 
its surface. The thaw water gurgled from the drifts, to 
soak mosses and lichens, and make everything like a sponge. 
Here and there the drifts gave birth to rushing torrents 
that dashed headlong down the steep slope, carving fantastic 
ways through the snow-filled hollows, and thundering over 
rocky courses. 

Altogether the “going” was not good, but I made 
my way onwards, sometimes making a detour to avoid a 
deep drift, and sometimes plunging into wet snow, but ever 
with an eye upon the first summit marked by a heap of 
stones. Arrived at the cairn, what a sight met the eye: 
barren tops, naught growing but the scantiest of lichens, a 
few withered microscopic tufts of grass, with here and there 
a small spot of brightest purple, where Saxifraga oppositifolia 
glowed against the black soil and grey stone, emblem of 
life triumphant over odds so great that beauty would seem 
impossible—yet here it blazed. Then snow-filled hollows, 
gleams of water, brown slopes, where dwarf birch scrub 
emerged from the snow; greeny-grey and purple-brown 
valleys, they, too, still patched with snow; while far away, 
yet overlooking us, hung fairy mountains, swathed in white, 
gleaming crystal against the blue sky and the pearly-grey 
of clouds, save where Snehetta bashfully draped her highest 
pinnacles in a soft waving mist, a wisp of cotton-wool, that 
hung from them like a banner. 

The spot was desolate, desolate beyond belief—wide, wild, 
and open to the keen snow winds that seared the cheek, and 
remote from all save the sunshine and breeze—yet here was 
life! Along the edge of the melting snow flitted two small 
birds that caught my eye and caused me to murmur 
“Larks!” Yes, but not ordinary larks, for the cock had 
a black collar, edged with white, and two little ear tufts, 
to say nothing of a pinkish, sandy back. His mate, who 
was a trifle smaller, was similar in colour and markings, 
but if she had been a photograph you would have said she 
was not so deeply printed ; in fact, she was a paler edition 
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of her mate. They were, of course, shore larks, though far 
enough from the sea, and were the most attractive little 
people, so that I could hardly tear my eyes away from 
them to cast a glance over the barren ground exposed by the 
retreating snow, the desolation of which seems more complete 
the closer one looks. ‘“‘ Dotterel ground,” I said to myself; 
‘just the spot where there should be dotterel;” and as 
the unspoken words passed through my mind, two birds 
arose about ten yards away and skimmed off, only to alight 
at a short distance. It was as if my thought had material- 
ized, for here were the dotterel! Shore larks were for- 
gotten as I crept towards my latest quarry. 

They were obviously a pair, one being larger and hand- 
somer than the other. They took little notice of me, letting 
me approach comparatively near and study their beauty 
at fairly close quarters. And they were lovely, being the 
most charming of plovers. It was, like the saxifrage, 
unexpected beauty appearing in the wilderness—beauty 
enhanced and set off by the background of wind-swept 
snow, shingle, rock, and lichen. 

The two dotterel stood and regarded me, letting me 
take in all the details of their persons and plumage. Their 
general coloration was sandy drab (which sounds ugly, but 
is not when it is worn by a dotterel) which harmonized 
with the play of light and shade on the barren ground, 
and made them difficult to see when they kept still. A 
precise inspection showed a light line down each side of the 
head which met at the nape of the neck, and a broader line 
across the chest, exactly as if the plover wore the ribbon 
of some distinguished order. Beneath the line the breast 
flushed to a rich burnt umber or orange hue, which in its 
turn graduated into black, rather like a dark coal glowing 
into flame. But description fails to convey any idea of the 
smartness of the two birds, especially the male. They stood 
and stared at me, hardly at all afraid, but surprised and 
inquisitive regarding this disturber of their mountain peace. 
Evidently the inspection was reassuring, for they dropped 
their intent stare, and began to hunt about for such small 
life as managed to eke out an existence in this inhospitable 
spot. One ran here, and another there, in the typical plover 
manner, running a few paces, then pausing as if transfixed, 
to stare fixedly at a stone or plant, just like a pointer pointing 
a sitting bird, when it made a little rush and picked up the 
quarry. It was a mystery what they found, but they were 
particularly busy at the edge of the thawing snow. 

The intent seeking of the dotterel made me wonder if a 
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bird searching for food on ground like this is worried by 
anticipation about the next meal, or rather the question of 
whether it will be able to find one. Is it a matter of anxious 
forethought, or is “sufficient unto the moment the evil 
thereof ” ? 

My opinion is that as long as they are not actually hungry 
they do not worry; that a bird with an empty crop does 
bestir itself in some anxiety, but that the minute the craving 
is satisfied it ceases to bother; that with several fat grubs 
in its inside it is quite happy, and that consideration for 
the next meal awaits the moment when the bird wants it. 

At any rate, these dotterel looked happy, contented, 
and prosperous. They did not look as if they had any 
difficulty in finding food, or as if the commissariat depart- 
ment worried them at all. They ran about, as I have said, 
very busily, looking and prying, pointing and catching 
something or other ; and now and again the cock ran towards 
his mate, lowered his head as if bowing to her, and held 
his wings, backs together, stiffly above his head. He posed 
thus for an appreciable second, then closed his wings and 
went on. He also did it before taking flight, springing into 
the air from this pose. They only flew off because I had 
really got much too near, being but a few yards off, and, 
confiding as they were, they drew the line at too great 
familiarity. However, they only skimmed across a snow- 
drift, to alight on the farther side and continue their busy 
hunt for insects. 

I likewise crossed the drift and followed the dotterel 
along its margin. They put up with my company for 
a while, until they were again bored by my persistent atten- 
tion, when they flew back to their original haunt. Any 
creatures more delightfully unafraid could not be imagined ; 
and I would have stayed watching them for hours, but time 
pressed, and I had to tear myself away from the confiding 
little people, wondering as I did so at the difference in 
temperament between the dotterel and the crane. My 
trying experiences with Contrary Caroline and her mate 
have been told in a previous number of the National Review, 
when I described them as the shyest and most wary of 
birds. Both the dotterel and the crane are the inhabitants 
of wild and lonely spots, yet the one barely bothers to get 
out of a person’s way, and the other is so wild that it will 
desert nest and eggs at a mere hint of human presence. 
Excluding the cheeky sparrow and the semi-tame birds of 
our London parks, I should describe the dotterel as the 
tamest thing that walks in feathers. 
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So fascinated was I that a few days later found me again 
climbing the hill for the mere pleasure of watching these 
charming birds. The walk was damper than ever, for 
thawing snow-water soaked everything, and I had to scramble 
over rushing torrents and wade through slushy snow (for 
real damping and penetrating power commend me to thawing 
snow !) ere I could reach the dotterel ground. The view 
from the fjeld was glorious, the northern mountains glittering 
in the sun, so that Snehetta’s snowy height was more like 
a well-iced cake than ever. 

There were the two dotterel, on the same spot as before, 
and this time they only ran off when I got too near. I had 
brought a camera with me, and it will give some idea of the 
extreme tameness of the pair when I say that my friend 
and I spent an hour and a half stalking them and taking 
shots at them with the camera, and they did not get at all 
worried. 

Four days more and I again visited the dotterel—I had 
great hopes of finding their nest—but it was a horrible 
afternoon, bitterly cold, with a keen north wind and driving 
snow showers. I quite expected to find they had left for a 
warmer and more sheltered spot; but no, there they were, 
in the same place, without any shelter whatever, and exposed 
to the full blast of the wintry and whirling snow-storms. 
They looked happy and prosperous, and were as tame as 
ever; but as I trudged back I wondered how they managed 
to live upon such a desperately bleak hill-top. They had 
the choice of many less exposed fjelds, but dotterel-like they 
clung to the bleakest. Here, in England, it is the same: we 
only find dotterel nesting upon the wildest and most in- 
accessible mountain-tops. 

I was quite convinced that these two had chosen their 
nesting area, so waited for a while, and then went up once 
more, fully expecting to find the nest; but a shock awaited 
me. The dotterel were there all right, but they had been 
joined by a third bird, and, for them, were wild and restless. 
They took wing the moment they saw me and flew off down 
the hill. I walked quietly after them and got a closer look 
at the trio—the newcomer was a male! They flew off once 
more, and I could see were much upset. To cut the story 
short, they left the hill-top, and were not seen there again; 
but I am still wondering what happened. Was that third 
bird the culprit ? Did he come and philander with the lady 
and lead her astray, or was the explanation a more prosaic 
one, and merely that their true breeding-grounds were on 
the still higher fjelds to the north-west, which had been 
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uncovered by the recent thaw, so they abandoned their 
temporary home to wing their way to a still more bleak 
hill-top ? 

However wintry conditions had been on the heights, 
they had been almost as bad in the valleys, where the birds 
had had an awful time, especially the unfortunate fieldfares. 
When my friend and I arrived at the end of May the higher 
country was practically under snow, but a few days’ warmth 
so cheered the fieldfares that they began to nest. The 
birchwood under the dotterel fjeld was annexed by a large 
colony, whose cheerful chattering voices filled it with life, 
It was a scene of great activity, these big, fat, handsome 
thrushes flying to and fro on nest-building bent. How they 
worked ; nests appeared as if by magic, built, as it seemed, 
in a night, and the angry scolding of their owners resounded 
on all sides, now abusing the human trespasser and then 
pursuing some prowling hoodie. Hooded crows were numer- 
ous, and the bane of other birds, which rightly feared the 
scoundrels and mobbed them when they came near their 
nests. Many times I saw Madame Harrier stooping at a 
pair which were nesting near her and persisted in flying over 
her eggs. 

But to return to the smaller birds. The two or three warm 
days roused them all to a perfect frenzy, from the golden 
plover on the fields about the house, which flew around 
whistling and chasing each other, to the fieldfares in their 
desperate hurry to get their nests made. Within a week 
the nests were not only built but mostly contained eggs. 
The colony already mentioned consisted of some thirty or 
forty pairs (we counted over thirty nests), and by June 6th 
many had their full complement of eggs. Alas! the cold 
weather returned; the night of the 10th was frosty, with 
snow showers on the hills. In the morning everything was 
quiet, the golden plover were moping about, and no sounds 
came fromthe birchwood. The next two nights were even more 
wintry, and on the morning of the 12th the fieldfare colony 
was deserted. The birch-trees were still and quiet, not a 
bird moved in them, every vestige of the busy life of a day 
or two previous was gone; and as for the nests, they were 
empty—that is, with the exception of one by which I had 
erected a photographing tent. The clutch still remained 
in that, but the eggs were cold and deserted, despite the 
fact the bird had been sitting hard. The cold had driven 
the fieldfares from their nests and the hoodie crows had 
feasted on the eggs, except those by the “hide,” which the 
wary scoundrels had left alone. 
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The cold weather continued, and we saw the inhibition 
of the breeding impulse in the fieldfares, golden plover, and 
many other birds. With the low temperature, searchin 
wind, and snow showers continually drifting across the hills, 
the bramblings also deserted their nests, a pair of white 
wagtails building near the house ceased work, and the golden 
plover, most of which had paired, sought consolation in each 
other’s society; and fifteen of them drew together into a 
flock. In fact, there was an almost complete cessation of 
breeding operations, even the wheatears ceasing to inspect 
nesting-holes ; but the most unexpected birds carried on, 
namely the house martins. How they survived, let alone 
carried on their business under the eaves of the old store- 
house, goodness only knows! I can only record the fact 
that they did. 

But the cold weather had another effect: it brought rare 
visitors to the very door of the house, a beautiful Lapland 
bunting and a wee sandpiper-like bird, namely a Temminck’s 
stint, familiarly and disrespectfully referred to as “‘ Timmy.” 

June sped on its way, and still the untimely weather 
persisted, so that many of the unfortunate birds gave up the 
attempt to breed; but at last a milder breeze came from the 
south, the birch-bushes showed belated signs of breaking 
into leaf, and great sounds of rejoicing rose on all sides— 
ring ouzels on the fjeld-side, fieldfares (such as were left) 
and redwings in the birches, to say nothing of many other 
birds, lifted up their voices and sang their thanks to the 
heavens. 
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MONTE CARLO’S MYSTERIOUS GAMBLERS 


IMMENSE sums have been won and lost in the casino, but 
never with the dramatic thrill that accompanies heavy 
wagering on the turf. When as much as fifty thousand 
pounds has been risked on the result of a single race we can 
appreciate what the race must have meant to the person 
whose money was at stake. The dreadful anxiety, the 
tightening of the heart, the spasms of terror, and the final 
joy or paralysing despair, all contribute to endow a few 
moments with the agonies of a lifetime. At Monte Carlo, 
however, it is different. The road to ruin there is very 
much longer, and the process of separating the gambler from 
his wealth more protracted and decorous. A maximum stake 
of twelve thousand or six thousand francs—lately the punter 
has been allowed to risk a mille note on a single number— 
compels the gambler with resources to play at the tables day 
after day for weeks before he can add his name to the 
lengthy list of the world’s fools who have learnt that there 
is only one infallible system—that which is played by the 
bank of Monte Carlo. 

I have been told of a gambler who managed to lose 
nearly thirty thousand pounds in one day in the casino, but 
it is more than likely that the amount has been exaggerated. 
He may, of course, have employed secretaries to accelerate 
the passage of his money to the bank, or he may have been 
playing for a syndicate in partnership with two or three 
others. Thirty thousand pounds is an enormous sum when 
one considers that it requires a phenomenal run of ill-luck to 
lose five thousand pounds in a day at roulette or trente-et- 
quarante ; and if we examine the records of those notorious 
gamblers of the past who have met with disaster at Monte 
Carlo we would discover that it has taken months or even 
years of steady play to bring them to their knees. 

Every season produces its own special gamblers, men 
and women who attract attention and create gossip by 
reason of their consistently heavy play ; and it may be noted 
in passing that it is very rare indeed to find the same name 
in the record of two successive seasons. But it is not 
always the winner who wins or the loser who loses. Monte 
Carlo itself is a paradox within a paradox, and none can 
know the secret motives of the men and women who sit 
at the tables and fight for money as though for life. 

Why should a certain Frenchman spend a fortnight in 
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Monte Carlo, win close on three hundred thousand francs 
—and the franc then was worth something—and shoot 
himself on his return to Paris? He was a typical specimen 
of the French bourgeoisie, short, stout, black-bearded, and 
pale. He was amongst the first to enter the rooms in the 
morning, and the most reluctant to leave when they closed, 
and at the adjacent hotel where he stayed he was pointed 
out as the luckiest man in Monte Carlo. Rumour as usual 
exaggerated the number of maximums he won and the 
total of his daily profits, but it was true enough that there 
was not a single spin which did not bring him sufficient 
profit to gladden the heart of the greediest and most 
inveterate of gamblers. 

It is not often that individual gambling on a large scale 
takes place at roulette, and the news that the Frenchman 
was risking maximum after maximum on numbers and on 
even-money chances drew a big crowd to watch him. Had 
Francois Blanc been alive he must have taken a special 
interest in this compatriot of his who was successfully 
defying all the laws of gaming, including the elusive and 
tantalizing law of averages; but it was long after the time 
of the founder of Monte Carlo, and Camille Blanc was never 
greatly interested in individual runs of luck. What the 
casino was losing to the corpulent Parisian it was winning 
with interest from others, and Camille would merely have 
shrugged his shoulders philosophically had he been told that 
the biggest winner of the past fortnight had duly caught 
the train which would enable him to enter his office in Paris 
on the Monday morning he had appointed. But I do not 
suppose anyone troubled Camille Blanc with the information, 
although there were hundreds of persons in the principality 
who knew that the lucky player was taking away with him 
nearly three hundred thousand francs, a sensational profit 
on a capital of just one-tenth of that sum. 

And yet the winner shot himself in his office within 
forty-eight hours of his departure from Monte Carlo, and 
in his luggage there was found the whole of his winnings 
intact and his original capital, Jess a comparatively trivial 
sum for expenses. At first sight it seemed that the winning 
of a fortune had been too much for the brain of a man whose 
salary was seven hundred francs a month, but the ultimate 
solution of the problem revealed it as nothing so complicated 
or psychological. It was simply a case of a defaulting 
cashier to whom three hundred thousand francs was useless, 
because it represented a little more than one-third of the 
sum which he had stolen from his employers, For years 
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he had been gambling in stocks and shares, and under 
another name was known to several members of the Bourse, 
who thought he was a millionaire because no matter how 
heavy his losses might be they were always paid promptly. 
But the payments were made with stolen money; and when 
the inevitable happened, and the exposure was only a 
question of a few weeks, the thief went to Monte Carlo 
hoping to win sufficient to restore his defalcations and 
preserve his respectability. He could not, however, remain 
away from the office more than a fortnight without running 
the risk of exciting suspicion and turning the thoughts of 
the directors of the company towards the cash books. Thus 
he had only fourteen days in which to win, not only 
money, but, as events proved, life itself; and although he 
did win a fortune, that fortune was worth less than nothing 
to him. We can only conjecture what his thoughts and 
feelings must have been when a small group of excited 
men and women clustered round him on the day of his 
departure, and insisted on shaking his hand. Some of them 
remarked afterwards how coldly he had received their 
congratulations, but those of them who read in the Paris 
papers of his suicide must have realized that actually he 
was Monte Carlo’s heaviest loser during that season. 

That was stark tragedy, dark and unrelieved even if 
the fates could laugh ironically at the man who was losing 
while winning, and who for all practical purposes might have 
played with imaginary stakes at an imaginary table. There 
is humour, however, in the story of another defaulter, a 
youthful clerk in the service of a builder at Cannes. 
Underpaid and overworked, he was daily surrounded by 
the temptations wealth and fashion create for the poor and 
ambitious. He longed for better clothes, and got them; 
then he craved for the companionship of a beautiful girl 
whose expensive tastes he could minister to, and found her. 
Once he had consented to be her devoted fool she pretended 
to believe his lies, and rewarded his extravagances by an 
artificial, but to the inexperienced, delicious flattery. From 
eight in the morning until seven at night he was the under- 
paid clerk, but from seven until midnight he was the young 
man of fashion and means who was all the happier because 
he knew the hotels they frequented were beyond the means 
not only of his friends but of his employer. 

The dangerous adventure had lasted a couple of months 
when one Sunday morning, as he was sipping his coffee in 
bed, the builder walked into the room. The clerk was so 
astonished that he spilt the remainder of his coffee on the 
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counterpane, but his astonishment was feeble compared with 
that of his employer when he saw lying on the top of the 
ramshackle chest of drawers a heap of notes. 

‘You're richer than I thought,” he said, with that silky 
irony which is characteristically French. 

Had the clerk been older fear must have rendered him 
incapable of action, and his manner must have betrayed 
him, but he was youthful and adventurous, and he sprang 
out of bed instantly, and dressed himself with extraordinary 
rapidity. All the time he was striving to think of a way 
of escape from a position which threatened disgrace and 
imprisonment, his mental agony intensified by the only too 
obvious suspicion of his employer as to the origin of so much 
wealth. 

Fortunately the builder was busy counting the money, 
though every note he touched increased his anger and 


perturbation. 
‘“Why, there are two thousand three hundred francs 
here,’’ he announced, turning towards his clerk. ‘‘ That is 


a great deal to have saved out of a salary of twenty francs 
a week.” 

** T—I didn’t save it, monsieur,” he answered, facing him 
courageously; “‘ I won it at Monte Carlo.” 

Had he possessed a profound knowledge of human nature 
he would have realized at once that it was the cleverest 
and most effectual explanation he could have invented, for 
the builder’s greediness was almost as notorious as was his 
habit of sweating his employees. But the youth was only 
amazed when the suspicion and fury vanished from his eyes, 
and they glinted with an unholy greed. 

‘How did you win it?” he asked, almost breathless 
with excitement. 

‘* T—I met a friend who told me of a system and showed 
me how to play it,”’ said the clerk, speaking slowly, because 
he was not expert as an impromptu liar. ‘I pretended I 
came from Paris, and they let me in.” 

“We will go to Monte Carlo and play your system,” 
said the builder. ‘‘ You shall show it to me, and we’ll both 
win a fortune. If you can make more than two thousand 
francs on your small capital I should be able to gain at 
least one hundred thousand francs.” 

Now the young clerk had never been to Monte Carlo in 
his life, and did not even know what a roulette table looked 
like, but this little comedy of a lie had to be played out 
unless he wished to find himself in prison. So in company 
with his employer he paid his first visit to the principality 
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and to the rooms, and when they got to a roulette table 
he selected at random a series of numbers, and whispered 
to the builder that he must put a hundred francs on each 
of them. ‘There were so many of these numbers that the 
builder had to risk a large sum on each spin of the wheel, 
and he was growling about his ill-luck as he fingered his 
last mille note when the clerk decided he would play for 
safety. Accordingly he slipped out of the casino, and was 
across the Italian frontier hours before the bankrupt builder 
discovered by examining his accounts that in addition to 
losing one hundred and sixty thousand francs at the casino, 
he had lost fifteen thousand more by the clever way his 
sweated clerk had manipulated the ledgers. 

It is extremely doubtful, however, if he could have 
prosecuted successfully the defaulter, who might have per- 
suaded a jury that the money had not been stolen at all, 
but had been frittered away in the casino, and the average 
juryman would have sympathized with a youth he would 
have regarded as having had the misfortune to be influenced 
for evil by a much older man. Then the builder might 
have hesitated to make public the nature of the stratagem 
by which he had obtained admission to the casino. Not 
that it has ever been really difficult for the shopkeeper of 
Cannes to gamble at Monte Carlo, for the casino has never 
been anxious to discourage the man or woman with money 
to lose, and provided the applicant for admission is not too 
obviously a resident in the proscribed area he is as eagerly 
welcomed to play at the tables as gamblers from England, 
France, and America. 

Stories of gambling are, however, dull unless there is a 
sequel to them. The interior of the casino itself is not 
exciting, and the spectacle of scores of men and women 
playing feverishly with money can have little interest save 
for the profound student of human nature. But, as I have 
said, it is the sequel that matters. Tragedies may be staged 
day after day in the casino, but one merely sees flesh- 
covered automatons and nothing else, and the human face 
in bulk—not absorbing. 

Sometimes there are tantalizing mysteries which are 
never solved, as in the case of the American girl who in 
1892 lost nearly two hundred thousand dollars between 
January and December. Little was known about her except 
what was obvious. She was a typical American of the 
southern variety, a pretty brunette with a perfect figure, 
petite features, and complete independence of manner. She 
had a wit of her own which was original enough to keep 
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her high-spirited day after day, week after week, month 
after month, although when she had been gambling for six 
months she ceased to gamble for mere love of it. She lived 
in a small hotel at Mentone, driving into Monte Carlo every 
morning, and driving back again just before midnight, and 
she never took with her less than twenty thousand francs, 

Occasionally one of those impertinent males who are to 
be found anywhere and everywhere attempted to make the 
subject of her luck, or ill-luck, the medium of an introduction; 
but she could hold her own at that sort of thing better than 
she could do at roulette, and before the autumn season set 
in she had become an isolated and solitary figure in the 
crowded rooms. But towards the close of the year some 
of the spirit vanished from her fine dark eyes, and the 
courage and determination seemed to go out of her firm 
little lips. She caught the hunted look of the beaten 
gambler, and the catch in her voice when the luck continued 
to go against her very often sounded like a whine. Even 
a day of triumph brought no happiness to her, which was 
not remarkable considering that she had lost too heavily by 
now to hope for more than a longer respite from ruin. 

She played with an air of complete detachment, ignoring 
remarks addressed to her, whether they came from men or 
women. There were the usual instances of her winnings 
being claimed by rogues of both sexes, but she never con- 
descended to argue, and the croupier, who received his daily 
fee from her, championed her successfully while she sat and 
gazed at the ceiling, apparently oblivious to the din. 

The curious wondered why it was that she had neither 
relatives nor friends, and failing to think of a satisfactory 
explanation invented a typical Monte Carlo history for her. 
But she went on playing, and when at last her resources 
were exhausted she was a loser to the extent of two hundred 
thousand dollars, about one-fifth of the total the gossips 
named amongst themselves. No one, however, saw any- 
thing unusual in her expression when she rose from the 
table the last time, and no one guessed that she was never 
to enter the casino again. It was true enough that she had 
aged years, and that she looked haggard and despairing ; 
but then she had looked like that for many weeks, during 
which she had never been late for the chair the bribed 
croupier reserved for her. So she walked out of the casino 
without attracting the least attention, and before she could 
be missed by the regulars Monte Carlo and Mentone were 
startled by the report that she had committed suicide. 
After that there was a complete silence concerning her, and 
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no details ever leaked out as to who she was or from whom 
she had derived her wealth. It was said that she was an 
heiress who had been deceived into marriage by a man she 
thought was in love with her, and that when she had 
discovered that her money was the sole attraction she had, 
in a paroxysm of wounded pride, left him. A romantic story 
was related of her determination to use the money which 
had stood between her and real love to deaden the pain of 
her broken heart, and to help her to forget. To achieve 
this she had plunged into a course of reckless gambling, 
and when she had lost the means to kill time she had taken 
her own life. That may or may not be true, for they do 
not parade their suicides in Monte Carlo, where the world 
belongs to the living, and the dead are intruders who are 
treated as criminals. 

There was another woman who met with disaster in 
Monte Carlo, losing everything except her life. The recently 
married wife of a tradesman in Normandy, her troubles 
began the day her husband left her to go to Paris to attend 
the funeral of a relative from whom he had expectations. 
He gave her the charge of the shop and a sum of ten thousand 
francs, for in common with many of his class he distrusted 
banks. He knew that his wife had his own fondness for 
thrift, and that his interests would be just as safe in her 
hands as in his own; but he had forgotten that he had married 
an ambitious woman. Once it had been rumoured she 
was going to marry a lawyer; the little grocer knew that 
the match had been broken off because her dot had been 
insufficient for such a great match; but all that was a joke 
now, and he was convinced that she was all the happier 
for having married in her own class. He was wrong, of 
course. The young wife, who had less than two years 
previously been the belle of her village, had only to glance 
at herself in the shabby mirror over the mantelpiece in the 
dismal little living-room to realize that the petty meanness 
of her new life, the hard work, the soulless, stultifying 
existence she led was fast robbing her of her good looks. 
And she was desperately anxious for the wealth which alone 
could rescue her from the drabness and the drudgery. 

The night after her husband’s departure she sat in the 
little sitting-room with the ten thousand francs spread out 
before her on the cloth-covered table. Once upon a time 
she would have regarded it as wealth, but now it seemed 
ridiculously small. She remained motionless for a long time, 
deep in thought, though her thoughts must have been 
unusual and exciting, for before eight o’clock the next 
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morning she had begun the journey which was to terminate 
at Monte Carlo. : 

Her object was to multiply the ten thousand francs by 
ten or twenty, and she was optimistic enough to imagine 
that she could achieve this in time to get home again before 
her husband. She had heard stories of fortunes won in the 
casino, and she pictured herself returning in triumph with 
sufficient money to make her husband and herself indepen- 
dent for life. Perhaps fate was merciful when it cut short 
her hopes and fears by ordaining that within a week she 
should lose every franc, for she must have lost in any case. 
In her terror and despair she thought of suicide, but healthy 
young women of twenty-two do not take their own lives; 
and unable to summon up the courage to go back to her 
home and confess, she walked to Nice, and without any 
difficulty obtained a situation in a hotel. There under an 
assumed name she worked for two years, ignorant of the 
fact that her husband had decided that she had robbed 
him of his savings and capital in order to finance an elope- 
ment with an old lover. She never knew of the threats 
he hurled at her day after day, and she was happily spared 
knowledge of the proceedings which led up to his suit for 
divorce. It was only when by one of those coincidences 
which gild the hard facts of real life she met him and his 
second wife on their honeymoon that she discovered the full 
extent of her tragedy. 

The greatest dramas are usually the briefest, and from 
first to last not more than ten minutes passed before the 
woman who had gambled with her future and lost knew 
the worst. It was one of her ordinary duties to conduct 
visitors to their rooms, and she was standing in the doorway 
listening to the encomiums of the pretty, well-dressed young 
wife who was delighted with the room and its situation, 
when she had to move on one side to permit the visitor’s 
husband to enter. In doing so she half-turned her face, 
and a startled cry told the man that recognition was 
mutual. 

Before he could speak she had vanished, and with an 
excuse to his wife he followed her rapidly to the next floor, 
where he caught her by the arm. 

‘Where is your lover, and where is my money?” he 
demanded angrily; and then she told him the truth. 

Had the man been heroic or sentimental a scene might 
have ensued which would have lacerated both of them; but 
the little provincial grocer could not forget the loss of his 
ten thousand francs, and it was of his money he was thinking 
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when he declared that he would not permit his wife to be 
the third victim of her passion for gambling. 

‘“* You are no longer my wife and, therefore, must leave,” 
he said, “if you don’t, I shall go.” 

His hardness reacted on her, and she faced him with a 
cold and bitter expression of contempt. 

““T will go now,” she said curtly, ““I could not live 
under the same roof with my supplanter.” 

That night the manager buttonholed the newly married 
grocer, and poured into his sympathetic ears the story of 
his struggles to make his guests comfortable. Incidentally 
he mentioned that one of his best chambermaids had gone 
off without a moment’s notice. 

“‘She’s either mad or has a lover,” he said, shrugging 
his shoulders, “‘ for she didn’t even demand the wages owing 
to her. But then there is no understanding what women 
do. They are such creatures of impulse.” 
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A WEEK IN 1917—OCTOBER 71TH-14TH 


PREFACE 


I wEnT to France in the latter part of 1916 with the House- 
hold Battalion. 

This battalion was an Infantry battalion, formed from 
the three regiments of the Household Cavalry, i.e. the First 
and Second Life Guards, and the Royal Horse Guards. 

On arrival in France they were almost immediately sent 
into the Front Line on the Somme, which at that time, after 
the battles of a few months before, was nothing but a sea of 
mud. They took part in two attacks during the Battle of 
Arras in April 1917, and also in the Third Battle of Ypres in 
October of the same year. 

I remained with the battalion for the eighteen months of 
its existence, after which it was disbanded, and most of the 
officers and men were drafted into the Guards Division. 

The following account is the story of a week’s experience 
during the Third Battle of Ypres. I wrote it ten years 
ago, a few days after the circumstances took place, and 
except for minor and insignificant alterations have left it 
as it was originally composed in a dug-out behind the 
Front Line. 

The action of the following narrative took place round the 
village of Poelcapelle and resulted in the line being advanced 
considerably north of the village. At Poelcapelle itself the 
attacking troops were immediately held up by machine fire 
and a defensive flank had to be formed. Climatic conditions 
made the attack doubly difficult, but on the whole there was 
an appreciable advance. 

We lost 480 N.C.O.s and men out of 550 other ranks 
killed and wounded, and 13 out of 15 officers who went into 
the attack. 

* * * * * 


I returned to France from ten days’ leave in England on 
Friday, October 5th, at 6 p.m., to find it as usual raining, 
and also to discover that the train left at 1 a.m. for my 
destination. None of these facts was conducive to making 
me cheerful. 

On arrival at Poperinghe, conditions were not much more 
bright—rain and mud, and the battalion in the line. I 
was detailed to go to a camp where those who had stayed 
out of the line were billeted. So off I trudged with that 
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dreadful feeling of “‘ back from leave,” and those horrible 
greetings met me on all sides: “Had a good leave?” 
“ Enjoyed yourself?” Nevertheless, the camp was not 
uncomfortable, and there I spent Saturday night. 

On Sunday I went to meet the battalion who were 
coming out of the line, and waited four long hours for them 
in the pouring rain. Poor things, when they came out they 
were wet and tired, and had only bivouacs put up on muddy 
ground to go to for the night. I began to think I was lucky 
at my camp, to which I went back that evening and found a 
fire, by which I sat and read Jane Austen. 

The next day—Monday—I went up to see the battalion 
again, through some weary ten kilometres of mud, and 
learnt that they were to go into the line that very night. 
Then I did think I was lucky, and my fire, bed, and book 
seemed a second heaven. I lunched with the Colonel, and 
did the little I could to make the officers comfortable. At 
about 3 p.m. the Colonel said to me, “ Victor, I think you 
had better go up as Keir Campbell is not very well.” 
“ Right, sir,’ said I, and my heart sank so that I could 
hardly speak. I had been told that I was to be left out on 
this occasion as I had been with the battalion in every 
previous attack in which it had taken part. I gathered, 
however, that this time we were not necessarily going over 
the top, but were to remain in support. 

So I got a Tommy’s tunic, rode the ten kilometres back 
to the “Details Camp,” changed, armed myself, and, clothed 
with mackintosh-trousers and coat, rode up again to the 
battalion through ten kilometres of torrential rain. They 
were starting off at 10 p.m., so I spent the time remaining 
before that hour in trying to find out all I could about my 
company and the details for the morrow. Just before ten 
we paraded, when to my dismay various men were found to 
be absent. I shouted and cursed, and it was not for half an 
hour that we could find these unfortunate men who had gone 
to sleep in some secluded corner where their tired N.C.O.s 
had forgotten about them. 

At last we were off along miles of duck-board, through 
rain and mud; every little while I thought half of my com- 
pany (spread out in single file as we were over an enormous 
distance) would take a wrong turning and get lost, and then 
the next day I should have to report them missing. 

Between whiles I tried to think of other things, and, in 
fact, composed a long speech in defence of Free Trade. 

Then we came to the region of the heavy guns, and we 
all thought of the next morning, zero hour 5.20 a.m., when 
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all these engines of war would hurtle out their shells and the 
great advance would take place. 

The thoughts of all of us no doubt wandered over a large 
range of subjects, yet for the most part our time was occupied 
looking where we were stepping and seeing if the duck- 
boards were safe, or our kit complete, or some other such 
mundane and trivial affair. 

Life out here is not really based on grand ideals and lofty 
ambitions ; it is nearly always dependent on minor incidents 
such as hot soup, letter writing, or dry socks. 

At about 2 a.m. we met our guide, who led us into a field, 
a mass of barbed wire and shell-holes, and we were informed 
that here was our abode for the night. There was a howling 
wind and a good deal of rain, and we were given twenty-five 
bivies to put up and sleep under. I could not get mine to 
look anything like it should, so I stuck a rifle and bayonet 
into the ground, and put the tarpaulin over it; got under- 
neath, put two rum-jars to keep the sides down, and tried to 
sleep. What a night! Perhaps many of us thought of 
home. I certainly did. I slept for about five minutes on 
end and then woke with the cold, and repeated this process 
until about 5 a.m., when I got up, and found other people 
sleeping. These I proceeded to wake up, and then I ordered 
the ‘“‘ stand-to,” after which rum was served out. I have 
never touched it, but others like it. 

At 5.20 the barrage began. Lord, what a noise! The 
whole world seemed to be lit up and the sky was bright with 
the German SOS signals. Gradually morning broke, and 
yet the noise went on, interrupted every now and then by a 
Hun shell falling rather close to us. Thus we sat and watched 
the battle as the sun rose; the most lovely sunrise made us 
feel there were other things in the world besides war. In 
the course of the morning I saw just over our heads two 
aeroplanes fly straight into each other, and down they came, 
a horrible and terrible sight. 

Breakfast was out of the question as yet, so we stood and 
sat and thought and tried to get warm. At 9 a.m. we were 
called to see the Colonel, who told us we were to move up to 
a place called ‘“ Au-bon-Gite” in closer support; so we 
trudged up along more duck-boards (the shelling became 
quite uncomfortable). My company was the last to move up, 
and we took ages to get along, crowds of men going up and 
coming down—prisoners and wounded mingled with the rest. 
When I arrived at our proper place we had orders to dig in. 
So I led my first party to what I thought a safish place, and 
went and looked for the second half of my company. What 
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was my horror when I could not see a sign of them, although 
I knew they had started only one hundred yards behind us. 
After a horrible half-hour they turned up, much to my 
relief, and we dug in. 

Let me describe “ Au-bon-Gite.” An old German pill- 
box, used as a Brigade Headquarters, surrounded by great 
craters and shell-holes which were full of sleeping men. All 
around were gun emplacements—18-pounders—hundreds of 
them. J never remember seeing so many anywhere, and so 
close were they that it seemed dangerous to walk about 
when they were firing. 

Streams of men poured up and down like ants, each 
bearing his burden and performing his allotted task. No. 3 
Company (Moffatt) had three killed just as we arrived, 
which gave the poor tired men fresh fervour to dig with. 
Blackburn and I settled down into a little hole and put a bit 
of corrugated iron on top; having procured a seat made of 
an old signalling reel to sit upon, we thought ourselves kings. 
Here we sat and sat, hoping to sleep. We ate, drank hot 
tea, and read Mansfield Park. If we could only stay here 
for the night we really thought we should be able to sleep. 
Not a bit of it. At 8 p.m., when it was pitch-dark, we had 
orders to move back to our camp of the night before. So we 
trundled the men out of the shell-holes, all half asleep and 
very hard to wake and find, and still more difficult to make 
them put on their equipment and “get a move on.” At 
last it was done, and we trudged back along the duck-boards, 
hoping we were really going out of the line, not having been 
wanted. Our progress was slow, and the last files never 
seemed to be able to keep up. Dozens of times I halted and 
shouted, “‘ All up behind?” ‘“‘ Lost touch in rear” was 
echoed back. Nevertheless, when we got back to our camp 
we found the bivies had been properly put up whilst we had 
been away, and into them we crawled. Oh! the cold of that 
night. I could not sleep a wink. At about three I got up 
and walked and found most of the other men likewise frozen 
and sleepless. As usual the morning came—rum issued 
—and I went out and sat by a little old pill-box occupied by 
some signallers and had an egg and bread. The day wore 
on, and a ration-bag came up, and in it were two pheasants, 
salted almonds, and fresh butter from home. What a lunch 
we had! At three we were summoned to Battalion Head- 
quarters and informed that we had to go up the line, take 
over from the Essex, rest to-morrow, and then do an attack. 
Imagine this on tired men. It was Wednesday, and no one 
had slept since Sunday—some not then. Oliver Wakefield 
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and twenty men joined my company and we fixed ourselves 
up with bombs and shovels and started off about five ; back 
up past ‘“‘ Au-bon-Gite ” up to the 12th Brigade Headquarters, 
where our guide met us; past Eagle trench along slippery 
duck-boards until we came to Ferdan House, which remained 
our Battalion Headquarters all through the show. Here, 
once more, we had to dig ourselves into shell-holes. We were 
not supposed to dig much, because if the Hun planes came 
down very low, which they did, they would spot us and open 
fire on us. We three officers dug little niches in a shell-hole 
and tried to settle ourselves for the night. The cold again 
kept us from getting any slumber. We knew this was a 
horrid place, shelled and sniped all day, so our prospects for 
the next twenty-four hours were not cheering. The officer 
of the Essex Regiment from whom I took over had gone off 
his head that day and been sent down the line. In the 
morning I went over to the Battalion Headquarters and was 
told that no orders had yet come through. So I went back 
and waited. Then the shelling began, and it was dreadful 
just to sit there helpless and get shelled and shelled. It went 
on most of the day. At about four I got orders—twenty- 
four items—to be read, digested, and explained to the men 
before dark, and no one was allowed to stand up, only run 
from one hole to another. A shell deprived me of my best 
Corporal of Horse and two men just about 4.30. 

I collected as many men as possible and tried to explain 
all I could, also vayuely to point out landmarks without 
obviously looking over the top. It was, of course, impos- 
sible for everyone to get acquainted with the plan of attack ; 
in fact, no one really saw the ground before we actually went 
over and took it. 

The shelling was still fairly bad; doubtless the Hun had 
spotted our fellows moving. During the night we were to 
guide the men into our assembly places, so to avoid further 
shelling. As soon as it was dark I collected my men and 
started off to our allotted place from where we were to start 
the attack. From this moment began the most awful night 
I ever remember; it was pitch-dark ; it was impossible to 
distinguish any landmark, the shell-holes, water, and mud 
being beyond all belief—dreadful. 

I took the company to somewhere near the right place, as 
I thought, and then I had to hurry off to a conference at 
Battalion Headquarters at 9 p.m. Before I left I told 
the Corporal-Major to get a party and go to Ferdan House, 
and draw the water and rum. — 

Our conference lasted nearly an hour. There were at 
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least twelve people in a tiny pill-box, deep in mud, and no 
one could move an inch. We were very kindly given some 
food, and went through the plans for the next morning. 
Zero hour to be at 5.25, and we were tobe in our places two 
hours before. Then after the conference there were the 
usual ‘“‘ Good luck, old chap”; ‘‘ Take care of yourself” ; 
“The very best of luck.” Everyone knew we should not all 
meet again; in fact, of the company commanders present, 
one was killed and two wounded, and I remained. It was a 
bad few minutes which everyone tried to pass off in a cheer- 
ful manner. Then I set out back to try and find my com- 
pany, and I immediately lost my way. I cannot yet under- 
stand how I became so completely at sea in such a small 
area. After much wandering with my runner, I heard 
someone shouting No. 1 Company, and I hit upon the 
Corporal-Major still trying to find the way to Battalion 
Headquarters to get the water and rum. I joined him, and 
together we wandered and wandered about, going into 
Poelcapelle and all over the place. Imagine my feelings— 
in “No Man’s Land” with no guide, never knowing when 
we might not run into the Bosche, pouring rain every now 
and then ; hopelessly lost with the knowledge of the morning 
in front of us. Should I get my place in time? Would the 
attack fail because I was not there? I tried to keep calm; 
but every now and then I thought I saw a landmark I knew, 
and I would rush forward, followed by the twenty men, 
falling into shell-holes and getting hung up on barbed wire. 
At last we struck what was once a railway-line to which a 
tape had been attached, so I knew it must belong to us. I 
sent my runner along the tape and told him to see where it 
led. Off he went, but as a matter of fact never came back. 
However, I heard a few days after he had been wounded and 
sent down the line. Lucky man we thought, and think. 
After what seemed like hours, I wandered along the rail 
myself, and, joy of joys! met Wakefield, who led me to the 
company. Having got there, I determined to find my way 
to Battalion Headquarters, as I thought above all things 
the men must get theirrum. So out again we started. Now 
you may think me a fool, but I lost my way again, and then 
experienced the most awful feelings of absolute desperation. 
Remember that we had not slept for three nights and the 
walking was as rough as it could be. It was about one in 
the morning now, and the men were dog-tired. But on we 
had to plod. Where we went to I don’t know, but we 
eventually got a guide of the West Kents, who put us on the 
right track. 
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In our wanderings we met all kinds of lost sheep, as 
equally at sea as ourselves. Once again, however, we met 
Oliver Wakefield, who had been on the look-out for us all 
the time. You may ask, “ Why did you not shout?” We 
did, but there was an awful wind that seemed to sweep every 
sound straight up into the air. 

Having got back to where we had left the company, we 
tried to find them. We hunted, shouted, probed shell-holes, 
and after about an hour got most of the company together. 
Having found them and awakened them out of their few 
hours’ sleep, it was time to move to our assembly position, as 
I found we were not quite in our right place. 

No rum had yet been drawn, so I asked Wakefield if he 
could get a party and try to find Battalion Headquarters, 
as he thought he knew the way. Just at that moment the 
rain came on again, bitter blinding rain; and to crown all 
things a shell landed right in the middle of a group of men 
and wounded ten—four being stretcher-bearers. It seemed 
that the acme of hell on earth had come. No stretcher- 
bearers, ten wounded men in the wet groaning for help, the 
company all messed up. But on we moved to our right 
places and Oliver went off with his party. Oh the rain! 
Oliver came back in a few minutes having got everything, 
and we tried to dish the rum and water out to the frozen, 
soaked, tired men. Meanwhile I was trying to get some men 
to carry away the worst of the wounded who could not walk. 
One poor man, I remember, kept yelling for help, and I 
could not do anything until the remaining stretcher-bearers 
came back, and it was very improbable if they ever could 
come back as they were more than doubtful of their way. 

It was now getting on to zero hour, so I placed the men 
out and told them to dig themselves in as best they could. I 
looked at my watch and saw it was four o’clock. The whole 
of my No. 4 Platoon had now disappeared. No. 3 had been 
half wiped out by the shell; but nothing worried me then, 
and as luck would have it I found myself in exactly the 
right place. Then No. 4 Platoon turned up, and I had just 
time to place them when to my utter surprise the barrage 
began, and I found my watch had stopped, probably from 
the shell that fell near it. 

My company was on the left flank behind No. 2 Company. 
So we started, and I tried to keep my men as close up as I 
could to our barrage. It is impossible to describe an attack; 
but- it must be admitted that there is something rather 
exalting advancing on with no opposition. Everything went 
well as far as we were concerned, but I suddenly found I had 
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again lost the whole of my company. It was still only just 
light, and I was surrounded by odd units of the Warwick- 
shires, Household Battalion, and King’s Own. Nevertheless 
on we went, Oliver Wakefield walking with me. In a few 
minutes we had collected most of the company. There 
appeared to be no opposition at all in front of us, but our 
right seemed to have disappeared altogether. Just then the 
enemy put down his barrage, luckily behind us, but a few 
howitzers fell among us and one sadly enough close to Wake- 
field and myself. It blew us both over, and I heard him say, 
“Tt’s got me.” I feared it had. It had gone right through 
his steel helmet and cracked his skull; his servant was also 
wounded, just by me. I waited a few minutes by his side 
trying to get him to speak, but I saw that he was obviously 
breathing his last, so I left him to his servant and went on 
with the battle. A more gallant officer never existed. He 
had been wounded in the South African War, and I esteem 
it a great privilege to have been with him out here. 

So far everything seemed all right ; we reached our first 
objective, where we had to wait and consolidate for thirty-six 
minutes—far too long—as under the conditions, consolida- 
tion was out of the question, and the men had nothing to do. 

Our right seemed to have entirely disappeared, so after 
collecting as many men as I could, I tried to form a defensive 
flank. Afterwards we learnt that the right had been held up 
at once at Poelcapelle, and had been unable to make any 
appreciable advance whatever. I found Blackburn with 
some of our own men, and after the barrage had lifted we 
went on and established our line three or four hundred yards 
in front of our objective. Here we found four enemy machine- 
guns and a quantity of Hun rations which had been thrown 
away. The black bread we ate, and very thankful we were 
to get it; it tasted quite good. I may add here that our 
own two bags of rations had been lost immediately after the 
advance began. After messing about for some time I saw 
that my right was still in the air, so I decided to withdraw 
back to my first position, as from it the best field of fire 
could be obtained. I have omitted to mention the capture 
of various Huns who came running towards us, also the 
capture of Raquette Farm, a dressing-station out of which 
twenty or thirty Huns gave themselves up. I could only 
collect about thirty of my men, but I was soon joined by 
Davis and Martin, and together we settled down in a shell- 
hole and ate biscuits and jam. We sent back word as to 
what had happened and sat down to wait, expecting a 
counter-attack at any moment. Our ammunition had 
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nearly all run out and we had no SOS signals; that is, 
rockets which you send up to obtain artillery support in case 
of counter-attack. We were, however, joined up with the 
Warwicks on our left. A fair number of Hun snipers had 
now taken various positions and were shooting at our men. 
For the next few hours we just sat, and some slept. About 
four it began to drizzle, and we saw a counter-attack begin- 
ning to develop over to our right. Such, however, was the 
state of the ground that any serious advance would have 
been impossible. I withdrew our right from Raquette Farm 
to a crest behind it, fearing they would be surrounded. A 
great quantity of Huns seemed to be collecting, so I got the 
Warwicks to send up four S OS’s, to none of which was 
there the slightest response, partly owing, no doubt, to the 
mist. Our plight was a sorry one. No ammunition or food, 
but we had been promised a relief to which we cheerfully 
looked forward. At about four I got a message from the 
Adjutant telling me to send down five guides to Battalion 
Headquarters. Thank goodness, our relief was coming. 
Soon after the Germans put down an appalling barrage of 
high explosive covering me with earth many times. After 
that they put their barrage down about every five hours. I 
was in the same shell-hole with both Davis and Whitelaw 
when they were hit on different occasions. 

Later on, Burchall came up, saying all the guides had 
become casualties and he had had to send down others. He 
also brought a message from the Colonel to say that Raquette 
Farm was to be retaken. It was held, I judged, by a Bosche 
battalion, and was situated four hundred yards off, sur- 
rounded by a marsh through which I had penetrated with 
difficulty in daylight. I saw it was impossible to take it, so 
I sent down accordingly, and Martin, who was absolutely 
exhausted, went down also to explain. This left me alone 
with Blackburn, who was soaked and fatigued beyond words, 
as he had done a spell in the trenches the week before. 

After this the night was fairly quiet, and I sat still and 
tried to think, sleep being out of the question. Oh! that 
night, waiting, waiting for the relief that never came; and 
oh! the cold and rain. We were literally sitting in a foot of 
mud. But even that night passed and Friday dawned. No 
relief had come. Some of the night I had spent wandering 
about calling for any of our men and shouting out to any 
party I saw walking about. How many trees did I not 
mistake for men? ‘The prospect was not exhilarating with 
anne to eat and no possibility of relief for another twelve 

ours. 
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About 8 a.m. the Colonel came up, and I went and saw 
him by “ Landing Farm,” getting heavily sniped on my way 
across. 

I am not sure how the rest of that day passed. It poured 
at intervals, and at others the sun shone. We could see the 
Hun walking about all over the place quite as much at sea 
as most of our own people. When it was not raining we 
were heavily shelled. During the morning a gunner officer 
came up to register his guns and gave us some sandwiches, 
for which I am eternally his friend. A Staff Officer from the 
14th Corps also made his appearance and was very nice and 
sympathetic, and more important than that—he gave us 
some chocolate. 

The men were extremely cheerful, and we made hot tea 
from shell-water, drank it, and thought it was nectar. 

One incident I remember of the night before. Two of our 
men (Corporal Langley and Bishop) were taken prisoners by 
a patrol of the Hun, but the Bosches being quite unaware 
where they were, Corporal Bishop was able to lead them 
back again into our lines. As they approached our shell-hole 
we fired at them; luckily, however, we only hit one of the 
two Germans accompanying our men. The other we made 
prisoner, and our two men rejoined us safe and sound after a 
somewhat trying and peculiar experience. 

To revert to Friday, I had seen the officer who was going 
to relieve us and he had dug his company in just behind our 
line. At five it was simply pouring, so I sent out our guides ; 
no sooner had they gone when down came a Bosche barrage. 
This delayed matters, but no great harm was done and the 
relief went off very satisfactorily. 

Just as our relief was completed a Prussian officer and 
his orderly walked into the shell-hole we had just vacated, so 
we took him and his orderly prisoners. The officer was very 
unhappy at being made a prisoner. A nice young man, well 
disciplined but thoroughly Prussian. 

_ Going down to Battalion Headquarters, our guide lost 
his way. Everyone lost his way. It was really almost 
impossible to find it, and the number of poor lost individuals 
and distracted parties was endless. 

At one moment during our struggle back through the 
mud we were completely at sea, so I shouted to a passing 
Fusilier, and asked him to tell us which was the right direc- 
tion. He approached us, but when within a few yards 
suddenly turned and fled! My fury was only equalled by 
my amazement. I looked round and discerned the reason. 
I, together with two or three men and the German prisoners, 
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had waited until the rest of the battalion had moved off out 
of the line and were following them down at a short interval. 
The Fusilier had seen the two German helmets, and thinking 
that it was a German patrol ran for his life. Incidentally, 
the German orderly was still carrying his own rifle, which 
added somewhat to the reality of his fear. 

After getting to Battalion Headquarters we had an awful 
eight kilometres’ march to our camp. The Prussian officer 
and his orderly were very difficult to dispose of. No one 
wanted to take them in during the middle of the night. We 
could not get rid of them. Finally, I called in at some 
Brigade Headquarters, told the guard to look after them, 
report the matter in the morning, and then ran off before 
he could refuse to keep them. 

I have omitted many details, such as the dozens of 
wounded crawling about, it being impossible to take them 
down by day and almost impossible by night ; actual casual- 
ties among my men and numbed limbs, with people physically 
stuck in the mud and unable to move. 

Oh! the joy of getting out. Even though we went to a 
dreadful camp and had no comfort whatever, I was so thankful 
to be alive that all other considerations fell to the ground. 

Here was Saturday and the end of my tour, and quite 
sufficient too. I don’t believe that at any moment during 
the week did I feel depressed, something kept me going, and 
the after results were practically nil. I don’t want to do it 
again, but I am more than grateful to have had the experience 
and come out alive and well. 

Of those who fell, I can but say how I admire them and 
what unutterable feelings of sympathy I have towards their 
relations. Sometimes I would sit and try to reason things 
out, but everything was topsy-turvy ; one could not get a 
reasonable basis to work on, and the result of one’s thinking 
came to this—to pray to Providence that you would escape 
the shells and bullets and to hope that the war would end 
one day. 

This is the account of my week. I have written it just as 
I remember the incidents, which is the only excuse I can offer 
for its sketchiness—except the apology of an _ illiterate 
soldier. 


V. A. CAZALET 
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IS THE POWER OF THE PAPACY 
GROWING ? 


“ §rriFE,” said that profound thinker Heraclitus, ‘“‘is the 
father of all things”’: the universe came into being and 
developed through the interaction of opposing forces. This 
principle may be seen at work around us in our time, when 
Churches suffering from lowered vitality find that there is 
no such tonic for their ailments as heated contention. 
Ecclesiastics assure us that this is so, and a good many of 
us know it from personal observation. We recall, for 
example, the pleasurable sensations experienced the other 
day by sectarians when a suave Anglo-Catholic Canon 
astonished the town by brawling disgracefully in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral; and when, shortly afterwards, the Press an- 
nounced that his episcopal antagonist had retaliated by 
“dropping a bombshell’ in the Archbishop’s palace, their 
delight knew no bounds. Even the wider public, which 
nowadays is not greatly concerned with doctrinal or liturgical 
matters, was mildly interested on learning that the old 
squabble between High and Low had once more burst into flame. 

So, in the bigger conflict between the Roman Catholic 
and Protestant Churches, popular attention now appears 
to be centred on the fight-in-itself, rather than on the prin- 
ciples at stake. The Latin Church, now as ever, is the 
mother of strife—which is, as we have seen, the parent of 
the cosmos ; harmony presupposes discord (as the old Greeks 
said), and discord is as the breath of her life. At the present 
moment she is fighting tooth and nail for religious—accom- 
panied, of course, whenever possible, by political—supremacy 
all over the world, and speculation is rife as to the issue of 
the struggle. Many of us are busy discussing the rights and 
wrongs of the controversy ; others study Catholicism from 
a psychological standpoint and try to find some clue to that 
tantalizing enigma, the mentality of the educated Romanist ; 
but far more people are asking for an answer to the plain, 
practical question, “‘ Are the Papists coming out on top?” 
They can show plenty of good reasons for their curiosity. 
The Vatican survey of the religious situation is declared to 
reveal the most promising era the Church of Rome has ever 
faced. The tribulations of British and Continental Protest- 
antism, added to the ruin of the Orthodox faith in Russia, 
place her in an exceptionally favourable position, and 
eminent publicists suggest that this august Church—though 
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tainted with gross imposture, cruelty, and a thoroughly 
disgraceful political record—may possibly be called in to 
save society everywhere from destruction at the hands of 
the Bolshevists. Already some of the States that were 
victorious in the war are courting her good will, and grant 
her the recognition that was formerly denied. The con- 
clusion would seem to be that she is gaining all along the 
line, and is entitled to say, in the words of Revelation 
xviii, 7: “‘I sit a queen, and am no widow, and shall see 
no sorrow.” 

It would obviously be impossible to deal with so large a 
subject in the short space of a magazine article, but it may 
help us to form a sound judgment on the whole matter if 
we briefly review the present religious situation in some of 
the larger and more representative countries. Let us first 
take the case of our own, where Roman Catholics have 
lately been trying to make our hair stand on end with 
tales of conversions on a wholesale scale which have no 
foundation in fact. The English people have been repre- 
sented abroad as panting for reunion with Rome, and it is 
freely prophesied that within fifty or a hundred years Great 
Britain will have reverted to the ancient faith of our fore- 
fathers. The chief grounds of this expectation appear to 
be the alleged growth of Papal power elsewhere ; the steady 
stream of English converts (including a few much-advertised 
people of social or intellectual eminence) reported annually 
by Roman priests; the aggressive and growing lawlessness 
of Anglo-Catholics; the weakness, and often the obvious 
sympathy, displayed by our bishops * in dealing with it; 
and other signs, too numerous to mention, of ominous 
importance in the eyes of good Protestants. On the other 
hand, the latter do not appear always to recognize that the 
picture has another side. 

Many Roman Catholics, including (I believe) good judges 
like Mr. Hilaire Belloc, do not share the optimistic views of 
their co-religionists. The converts may be as numerous as 
they are represented by some of the priests, but the “‘leak- 
age ’’ from the main body is described as “ heart-breaking ” 
and ‘‘ appalling.” Father H. Casserley, the much-respected 
Catholic Rector of St. John’s Wood (to take one witness), 
says, ‘Nobody can deny that the leakage is now far in 
excess of our gains in conversions”’: and he blames the 
registry office marriages. The secession of young folks after 

“* Episcopi Anglice semper pavidi, as a Roman bishop observed. This was 
said before Prayer Book Revision let loose the present flood of clerical venom 
and vituperation. 
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leaving school is said to be a matter of growing seriousness ; 
the Protestant ‘atmosphere’? appears to be thickening. 
One priest compares the conversion business to pouring 
water into a bath with the plug out; and, after prolonged 
inquiry, I have come to the conclusion that this pictures 
the situation pretty accurately. 

Rome’s chief ally in England, her most efficient training- 
school and feeding-ground for converts, is undoubtedly 
Anglo-Catholicism. That is where the real danger lies. 
The evidence of Roman priests on this point would seem to 
be conclusive. The late Cardinal Vaughan said that the 
vast majority of converts came from that school. Father 
Woodlock, the eminent preacher and chief spokesman of the 
Jesuits, asserts that of 1,345 converts received in West- 
minster in the year 1924, 1,147 were Anglo-Catholics. The 
story of the stealthy underground conspiracy which has 
been going on with a view to undermine our National 
Church is not a pleasant one, and we could wish it were 
possible to feel certain that it is now finished. Papist 
priests, masquerading as Anglicans, have done the work of 
English clergymen in Anglican churches and _ parishes. 
Ritualists, who were Papists in almost everything but name, 
have taken the pay of the Establishment while doing every- 
thing in their power to overthrow it. Some of the delin- 
quents have recently obliged us with the story of their own 
treachery, just as Hurrell Froude, brother of the historian 
and Newman’s chief mentor in his early days, told us how 
he used to “ proselytize in an underhand way.” “ Keep it 
dark,’’ was the motto then, and so it has remained until 
now. There may not seem to be much danger from a 
movement so repugnant to our best English ideals and 
traditions, but it is as well to remember that in dealing with 
the Roman Church the Anglo-Catholics are dealing with one 
of our most dangerous enemies. England, she says, must be 
converted at any cost. If persuasion fails, sterner measures 
must be adopted. We are openly threatened—and events 
during recent years have proved the threat to be no empty 
one—with her active hostility in the political sphere. Has 
not our weightiest ecclesiastical counsellor, Dean Inge, 
frankly confessed to the opinion that Delenda est Britannia 
is “‘a plank in the Vatican platform’ ?* It is the bad 
clericalism of the Counter-Reformation which Papists and 
“ Anglos”? are alike out to revive; and that we will not 
have at any price. 

Another unpleasant sign of the times is the revival in 

* The Spectator, May 2, 1925. 
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Ireland of sectarian bitterness along with political warfare, 
What their bishops have just called “the spirit of hatred 
and vengeance that has been the bane of Ireland throughout 
the centuries ” is again showing itself, and there has been a 
fresh exhibition of moral cowardice on the part of those same 
bishops, which certainly does not indicate any expansion of 
Papal power either in Ireland or in Rome. The good old 
days of clerical supremacy in the Green Isle are gone, never 
to return. The clergy can no longer say, as the Irish- 
Australian priest said in 1921, “‘ We (priests) are the Irish 
Government ; we pronounce sentence of death, and depute 
volunteers to carry out the sentence.”’ The bishops are the 
recognized custodians of the public conscience—if such a 
thing can be said to exist in Ireland ; but, when Mr. Eamon 
De Valera made what the Tablet calls his “ disgraceful 
decision to commit perjury,” the best thing they could do 
was to tell their flocks to vote according to the dictates of 
their conscience! A brave priest reminded them that an 
oath was, according to Catholic teaching, “a solemn act of 
worship to God,”’ but they preferred to maintain a silence * 
which was of great value to the Republicans. The younger 
priests felt themselves at liberty to give their full support 
to the sacrilegious Eamon, while the ignorant masses, 
naturally supposing that Rome did not disapprove of his 
conduct, voted for him in larger numbers than ever before. 
Trish theologians apologized for De Valera and the bishops 
by arguing that “‘An oath taken and broken cannot be 
a fraud on God if at the time it was taken the taker intended 
not to keep it. For God was not deceived, since the inten- 
tion was known to Him.” This sort of casuistry, as I have 
pointed out over and over again, is not “old stuff,” but 
remains part of a corrupt Church’s unethical doctrine: the 
inhabitants of almost any other civilized country would be 
ashamed of De Valera’s treatment of a solemn oath. 

The Tablet of October 8th, after expending some very 
strong language on the Editor of this Review and myself, 
tries to throw the blame for this episcopal scandal on our old 
friend Dr. Mannix, Archbishop of Melbourne. That mighty 
Papist Anglophobe, we learn, “sent encouragement and 
cash to Mr. De Valera while perjury was still warm on that 
demagogue’s lips,” with the consequence that hundreds of 
thousands of Irishmen thought “there must be some justi- 
fying circumstances in the Empty Formula proceedings, or a 

* Since this was written, and after the election was well over, the gailant 


fellows came out into the open, and made a beautiful pronouncement on the 
deadly sin of perjury ! 
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Catholic Archbishop would not have condoned them.” 
This is accompanied by some ingenious and entirely supposi- 
titious interpretations of the mental processes followed by 
the Irish bishops; but I need hardly point out that no 
casuistry of this kind can exonerate them. The Church has 
constituted herself keeper of the Irish conscience, and cannot 
escape her self-imposed responsibilities. If the voters were 
in doubt, and were led astray by the mischief-making 
Mannix, it was doubly the duty of the hierarchy to set them 
right at once. The whole thing only shows once more how 
deeply the Church is mixed up with Irish politics and makes 
religion subservient to her own ends, especially when the 
end is to injure or embarrass a British Government. Some 
day she will have to pay dearly for her calculating pusillan- 
imity—in influence, in money, and in reputation. 

Turning to European countries, we find Germany de- 
scribed as “‘ the religious prize of Europe,” and the key to 
the control of the Continent. The first thing to notice is 
that the key has now changed hands, and this has completely 
altered the political situation. The chorus of Catholic 
jubilation over the commanding position now occupied by 
the Centre Party in the Fatherland is not wholly unjustified, 
but the gain to the Church is not so great as it looks. The 
Centre Party is also-the Catholic Party—a thing abhorrent 
to democratic peoples like the French, because it means 
(in Catholic and non-Catholic eyes alike) a party whose 
members vote like sheep at the dictation of the priests— 
but how if the sheep throw off their sheepiness and refuse 
to obey the shepherds ? Of this, however, more anon. In 
one respect the Papacy undoubtedly occupies a far stronger 
position, and, as during the war, its influence is used in 
Germany’s favour. Protestantism has lost much of its 
power in Germany, and is crippled for many a year to come. 
The downfall of the Lutheran Hohenzollerns has seriously 
diminished its social prestige. Many of its Churches have 
been financially ruined, like the German middle classes, by 
the depreciation of the currency. The value of their im- 
mense endowments have shrunk to nothing. Benevolent 
institutions have had to close their doors. The worshippers 
have lost their spirit and moral; and an American Bishop 
of the Methodist Church gives a very depressing account 
of the whole situation. There were 781,000 withdrawals 
from membership of religious organizations in three years. 
Elsewhere we learn that Germans are renouncing Christianity 
in thousands, and deserting the churches in order to escape 
church dues and taxes. 
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German Catholics have also suffered great impoverish- 
ment, but their Church, being international in its scope, has 
world-wide resources. Under the new dispensation she can 
practise her religion freely. In the sphere of education she 
has already obtained important concessions, and is asking 
for more, but the Reichsrath has just thrown out the new 
Education Bill. Whether these and other gains will com- 
pensate for the alarming growth of indiscipline in her ranks 
remains to be seen. “ At least a good half of the German 
Centre Party are workers,” we are told, and the infiltration 
of Communistic principles in their ranks becomes increasingly 
obvious. Alarmed at the failures of their political wire- 
pullers, the leaders ot the Centre Party are trying to obtain 
some measure of Socialist support for their policies, which 
can be obtained—at a price. The Catholic Labourites obey 
the priests when it suits them, but now Radical politics come 
first and the Church second. The hierarchy, for example, 
ordered the Bavarians to vote for Dr. Marx in the Presidential 
election, but three-quarters of a million Bavarian small- 
holders and agricultural labourers stampeded from the 
Church, disobeyed the clerics, and Hindenburg was elected. 
The same insubordination was shown in the debate on the 
expropriation of the property of the Hohenzollerns. The 
Church was given to understand that the Teutonic faithful, 
while accepting their religion from Rome, took their politics 
from home. These and other defections from ecclesiastical 
allegiance, especially in the Rhineland and Silesia, show the 
weakness of the Church’s position; and many people 
have been greatly disgusted by the outrageous flirting that 
goes on between Communists and Ultra-Catholics, no less 
than by the quarrels among the Centrists. Briefly, the old 
discipline appears to have completely broken down, and 
priests and bishops are openly defied by their charges.* 

Germany is not the only country where the Pope finds 
that he has a very refractory team to drive. There has been 
much talk about the great “‘ Catholic Reaction” that has 
taken place in France, accompanied by the usual crop of 
fables about crowds of converts and exaggerated estimates 
of the number of real, practising Catholics. The latter have 
been put as high as 10,000,000 or more, but anybody who 
has any acquaintance with France knows that this is absurd. 
The figures, we learn on good authority, should be cut down 
by more than one-half. The bourgeois ‘‘ Neo-Catholics,” 

* A “conference of immense importance ’’ between the Catholic Centre 


Party and the Bavarian People’s Party is just reported. The object is said to 
be, not complete fusion, but the closing of dissension in the Catholic ranks. 
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who joined the Church for purely political purposes and to 
dam the rising tide of Socialism, do not appear to amount to 
much. The “ Eldest Daughter of the Church” shows no 
sign as yet of returning to the arms of her loving Mother. 
At a Secret Consistory held the other day the Pope delivered 
an Allocution in which he lamented the “‘ cases of disobedience 
and obstinacy which continue to be a scandal in the Church, 
particularly in France.” It has been noted that, although 
Catholicism was comparatively strong in the French Chamber 
after the war, no attempt was made to revoke anti-clerical 
legislation. On the contrary, the “‘ persecution ”’ laws still 
remained on the Statute-book, and Catholics shrank from 
countering effectually the growing atmosphere of laicism. 
It was discovered that ‘‘on account of religious issues the 
French countryside is more Radical than most people 
imagine.” The mass of the peasantry had become actively 
agnostic or was sunk in indifference: the Catholic Reaction, 
being largely insincere and based on interested motives, 
was making little progress, and French Catholics are now 
squabbling violently amongst themselves. The war declared 
on the laicity legislation by the French Cardinals and Arch- 
bishops was seen by moderate Roman Catholics to be a 
huge strategical blunder, which will probably result in the 
complete secularization of popular education all over France. 
“Rome,” M. Herriot said, “‘ must cease its attempts to make 
Catholicism a political party in France,’ and the Pope’s 
intervention in the country’s internal affairs was a thing 
which no self-respecting Frenchman would stand. They 
were not going to have the Christianity of the catacombs 
replaced by the Christianity of the bankers, who were 
accused of bringing political pressure to bear on voters with 
the Church’s aid. 

The Premier’s anti-clerical speech made a deep impression 
on the country at large, and the municipal elections of 1925, 
showing heavy gains by the Left in many places that were 
formerly strongholds of reaction, came as a rude shock to 
the faithful. They seemed to justify the statement that the 
peasant, even though a Catholic by tradition, seldom did 
love his priest. The clerical issue is dormant for the moment, 
but the Church’s influence is certainly not growing and her 
prospects do not seem bright. 

There is a different tale to tell of Italy, where the Papacy 
has beyond question greatly increased and consolidated its 
power since the war. The development of Fascism has 
been marked by a growing spirit of compromise, if not 
reconciliation, with Roman Catholicism as a faith and also 
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as an institution; and Signor Mussolini, recognizing (like 
Alexander, Cesar, Napoleon, and other great statesmen) 
how valuable an ally the ecclesiastical power may be to the 
political, has to all intents and purposes declared a change 
of front. He has thrown over the old anti-clericalism of 
the more violent type and restored to the Church many of 
her old privileges. Religious education is now encouraged ; 
the crucifixes have been restored to the schools. The 
Roman Question—which is, broadly speaking, the relation- 
ship between the Italian Government and the Holy See— 
has been again brought to the front, and opens wide fields of 
speculation into which I cannot now enter. We can only 
say that, while negotiations are still in progress, the main 
problem remains unsolved in all its essential points. The 
Church, though thankful to the Government for its changed 
attitude, is not going to commit herself. She announces her 
refusal to allow the Altar to be made the buttress of the 
Throne or of any other human institution, or to subordinate 
it in any way to political contingencies, but will watch events 
carefully and act as occasion demands. Meanwhile the Pope, 
being only a tenant under present conditions, must keep his 
‘landlord ” at arm’s length. 

There are many difficult problems connected with the 
Roman Question, of which I will mention only one. Even 
irreligious Italians are proud of their Church, which, though 
purists may object to the term ‘ Catholic,” is certainly 
Roman, national and international. The only doubt that 
agitates them is how far she is to be national, how far inter- 
national. Patriotic Italians would never tolerate now a 
foreign Pope or an alien hierarchy: I doubt if even the 
‘“* Spaniardized theocracy ’’ of twenty years ago would be 
tolerated to-day. But neither, on the other hand, will 
international Clericalism favour the entire Italianizing of 
the Vatican. Foreign Roman Catholic States could hardly 
look on tamely while the Church was being used as an instru- 
ment of Italian political aims, or to further Italian foreign 
policy. One can imagine circumstances when grave peril to 
the Vatican might lie that way. 

At present Fascismo would seem to be steering towards 
the Catholic State, while its distinguished leader is accused 
of putting himself at the head of a world-movement against 
Protestantism,* which might bring about trouble with the 
United States. His own paper lately published a remarkable 
article glorifying the ‘‘ Holy Inquisition,” and stigmatizing 

* Possibly Catholicism (with doses of castor-oil, perhaps, superadded) may be 
made compulsory ! 
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Protestantism as barbarous. On the other side, the official 
Vatican organ, the Osservatore Romano, tells the Catholics of 
Italy that they must choose between God and Mussolini ! 
The situation is decidedly ‘‘ mixed,” and the Church’s rela- 
tionship to Fascism is not yet finally determined. In any 
case, her position in Italy has undoubtedly improved. 

Spain, like Italy, is under a dictatorship, and this, of 
course, helps Rome, but the state of the country and people 
is the reverse of satisfactory, the old spirit of intolerance is 
still abroad, and the outlook remains uncertain. Modern 
Portugal has not, so far as we can see, much use for the 
Church or her priests ; but here again anything may happen. 
In Central Europe the “scandals” of insubordination and 
antipathy to Popery are much in evidence. In Czecho- 
Slovakia, Dr. Benés tells us, eighty-five per cent. of the 
population are nominal Catholics; but their Catholicism 
seems to sit very lightly on them, and the new leaders wish 
to tear out the influence of the Vatican root and branch. 
Anything that savours of foreign interference is unpopular. 
The secession of the Czecho-Slovakian Church was a severe 
blow to Catholicism, and the Church of John Huss is now 
the national religion. One of their diplomats told me in 
London not long ago that the people’s gaze is fixed westwards 
rather than east or south: medizvalism certainly does not 
attract them. In this connection it is worth noting that 
the Croats, formerly Austrian and strongly Catholic, but now 
Jugo-Slav and of doubtful religious allegiance, are putting 
their national aspirations before religion, and have chosen as 
their leader and cherished idol the violently anti-clerical 
M. Raditch. 

In Austria Catholicism, according to President Masaryk, 
is “‘ decadent’ and far too much bound up with the State. 
Politically and economically the affairs of the country are 
in a state of chaos: indifference to religion is the rule. It 
would seem that Communism, agnosticism, insubordination, 
and general licence are thinning the ranks of Rome: the 
Church has entered on evil days. The Hapsburgs may have 
“kicked and cuffed’ the Papacy whenever a little correc- 
tion seemed desirable, but the Austrian throne was at least a 
safe bulwark of traditional religion. 

Across the Atlantic we see in Spanish America a vast 
tract of country with a great future probably before it. In 
olden days it was the happy hunting-ground of priestcraft, 
but now there is a sudden awakening as to the evils of 
Papal rule and influence. The separation of Church and 
State proceeds apace. Quite lately the Argentine Govern- 
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ment has given the Vatican to understand that it will not 
tolerate any interference, and Rome had to give way. 
** Religion” there is declining. I am told that it still main- 
tains its hold on the women, but the men are (as the Cam- 
bridge undergraduates expressed it the other day) ‘‘ otherwise 
engaged.”’ As the women get more education the clerics 
may be expected to lose their main support. Anti-clerical- 
ism is spreading in Brazil. Peru, Chile, and other countries 
are in revolt against the gross immorality, the exactions, 
and tyranny of the priests. The Central American States 
(Guatemala especially) are following Mexico in those anti- 
clerical extravagances which were described at length in the 
National Review for November 1926.* The Church has 
been ruthlessly suppressed in Mexico, and has ceased to 
function there for more than a year. As President Calles 
euphemistically expresses it, “ the religious conflict is prac- 
tically over,”’ and the reason given is that ‘“‘ the people have 
shown themselves indifferent to a suspension of services.” 
However this may be, the Vatican has good reason for 
viewing the religious outlook in South America with grave 
alarm. 

In the Antipodes, no less than in England and America, 
many Protestants are bewailing the alleged advance of the 
Papacy and haunted with fears of its approaching dominance; 
but others view the situation with more complacence. 
Indeed, statistics indicate a slight decrease in the numbers 
of Roman Catholics in both Australia and New Zealand, 
proportionately to population. The Church is certainly 
straining every nerve to extend her influence in Australia, 
spending a great deal of money on the effort, and is still a 
thorn in our flesh. There, too, as in England, the Anglo- 
Catholics have supported her doctrinally and sometimes 
politically, and furthered her cause by familiarizing the people 
with Romish practices and otherwise acting (perhaps un- 
consciously) as a preparatory school for training Roman 
Catholics. 

During and after the war Romanism allied itself (as we 
know to our cost) with the deadliest enemies of our Empire ; 
and now we find Archbishop Mannix, who did us so much 
harm during the dark days that are gone, once more at his 
evil work. The Tablet article, to which I have alluded, 
shows that he is by no means the “ back number” that 
some people represent him to be, and that his influence is 
derived from his position, not of Irish patriot, but of a 

* “Bolshevik v. Ultramontane in Mexico’’; and see the National Review 
for October and November 1927. 
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Prince of the Roman Church. The Irish electors naturally 
argued that De Valera’s perjury must have been justifiable 
or a great ecclesiastical dignitary would not have virtually 
given it his blessing. What we have to complain of is that 
the Roman authorities, as though of set purpose, have for 
many years been persistently staffing Australia with rabid 
Anglophobe clerics of the Mannix type. ‘‘ Envy and spite,” 
a Roman bishop says, “‘ are the Catholic vices’; and these 
men seem to be full of them. Happily signs are not wanting 
that Australians, including not a few working-men and some 
Roman Catholics, are growing tired and ashamed of them. 
A Victorian loyalist pointed out some time ago how the 
Sinn Fein Romanists in Australia held the Labour Party in 
a cleft stick, but the unnatural and unholy alliance between 
the Church and the forces of Communism seems on the 
point of cracking. A letter in the Sydney Morning Herald, 
entitled “‘The Coming Cleavage,’ pointed out the other 
day that, though the Labour Party may have seemed a 
fitting instrument wherewith to cripple or destroy the 
Empire, it has now been exposed as a greater danger to the 
Church. The belief (says the writer) that she can be asso- 
ciated with disruptive forces, and use them for her own 
ends as long as it suits her, has again proved to be false. 

Once more I can only express the hope that people will 
some day learn that, despite papal and episcopal pronounce- 
ments against Socialism, dogmatic religion is no longer a 
force that makes for social stability, or a defence on which 
to rely when revolution threatens. Mr. G. B. Shaw, by the 
way, describes the Third International as only an attempt 
at a new Catholic Church. 

I have reserved the largest and, in some respects, the most 
important section of my inquiry to the last. In America 
there is also much uneasiness over the vigorous bid for 
supremacy which Rome is making, and most of the questions 
addressed to me on the subject of this article relate to the 
United States. There is said to be serious alarm in the 
States—the older ones in particular, where even the more 
moderate opinion is to the effect that Rome is fully holding 
its own—perhaps gaining to some extent. On this side of 
the water people are asking seriously whether it is true 
that the great Republic is in danger of becoming papalized. 
A considerable section of Puritan Massachusetts is now 
Papist, and Boston claims to be the most Catholic city in 
the country. Let us try to see how far these apprehensions 
are justified, taking population as a preliminary test. 

The number of Roman Catholics in the United States is 
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usually put down as about 18,000,000, but we must remember 
that the figures are supplied by Catholic priests and officials, 
whose estimates (as we have shown) cannot always be 
trusted. For one thing they make no allowance for seceders, 
and these are known to be very numerous. Official estimates 
of the Papist population are generally considered by com- 
petent authorities to be much too high.* On the other 
hand, statistics are never a safe guide, and no impartial 
person can deny that the influence of Roman Catholics in 
public and private life is much greater than is warranted by 
their numbers or intrinsic worth ; and it seems to be growing. 
They work prodigiously hard for their Church, and their 
splendid organization, their talent for intrigue and advertise- 
ment, enable them to put strong pressure on editors, book- 
sellers, librarians, and other people whose support is valu- 
able. “Go into a newspaper office,” says one journal, 
“and seek to get into its columns any article, letter, essay, 
or news item that reflects on the Roman Catholic system, 
or that differs radically from the Roman Catholic attitude, 
and there is not one chance in a hundred of its publication. 
. . . But when two Cardinal-Princes of the papal empire are 
enthroned in America, as happened last year, daily stories 
of fulsome laudation appear on the front page.” I know 
something of this boycotting process and religious censorship 
myself, and from personal experience; but this kind of 
thing is, of course, by no means confined to America. 

There appears to be some warrant for the belief that 
Catholicism “‘has come to pervade more and more much 
of the best public life in the United States.” Legitimate, 
if sometimes exaggerated, complaint is also made that the 
Papists manage to secure much more than their fair share 
of the plums of office; that far too many of them are coun- 
cillors, committee-men, policemen, administrators, teachers, 
or fill other posts both elective and appointive; and it is 
further objected that the qualifications of many Catholic 
occupants of these posts are, to put it mildly, inadequate. 
The mighty forces of the drink trade are, I need hardly say, 
thrown into the scale in favour of the Church. 

All this makes politicians, lawyers, business men, and 
other breadwinners terribly afraid of Rome. ‘“‘ The public 
man,” said an Irish-American priest, ‘‘ who antagonizes the 
Catholic Church in these days is a political suicide ’—an 


* In 1922 the Federal statistician (getting his figures from Roman priests) 
estimated the Catholic population at ‘‘ about 23,000,000.” At the same time 
the hierarchy was content to have its sheep numbered at 18,000,000! See 
The Popes and their Church, 1924 edition, by Joseph McCabe, p. 184. 
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obvious overstatement with a core of truth in it. The vast 
wealth and perfect organization of the Church also make 
her a no less dangerous enemy in commerce than in politics, 
and this wealth increases automatically as the value of land 
and town property rises. American friends of mine are 
much exercised over the way she buys up land, houses, and 
sites, and builds churches, schools, convents, etc., all over 
the place. Let me add that precisely the same complaint 
comes from Australia. In Canada, by the way, where there 
are more Catholics proportionately than in the United States, 
people seem far less apprehensive of the Papal power. 

The strength of Roman Catholicism in North America 
is due, as most people are aware, to the tide of immigration 
from Latin and Slavic countries in Europe, which has always 
been encouraged by the Papist hierarchy. When the new- 
comers arrive the ecclesiastics in America encourage them to 
retain their native language and the racial atmosphere in 
which they were brought up, and strive in every way to 
prevent assimilation. Above all, they teach them to hate 
England, and sedulously poison their minds against every- 
thing British. ‘“‘ Remember, Jesuit, thy art is calumny!” 
exclaimed Michelet in his wrath; and the persistent cam- 
paign of hatred, malice, and misrepresentation *—levelled 
mainly at this country and deplored by good English Catho- 
lics—shows that the great French historian knew what he 
was talking about. 

The new Immigration Laws are an attempt to check the 
inrush of turbulent and trouble-making undesirables from 
the shores of the Mediterranean. Big cuts have been made 
in the quotas supplied by the Latin and Slavic peoples, while 
the “‘ Nordics ’—if I may venture to use a word that in- 
furiates certain Roman Catholic writers—obtain greater 
privileges than they ever had before. One paper displayed 
in large letters the headline “‘ Anglo-Saxons and Protestants 
Preferred ” ; and we are told that the discrimination against 
Papists and Slavs, though not openly stated, is there, and 
everybody knows it is intended to be there. How far the 
new laws will succeed in their object of promoting civic 
peace and order remains to be seen. 

Education, especially primary education, is the instru- 
ment with which Rome hopes to inveigle the youthful 
Yankee, but it is suggested that America is quite as likely 
to capture Rome as Rome is to capture America. The 
Church cannot compete with the secular schools, which, 
however imperfect they may be in certain States, are at any 

* America, the Jesuit organ of the United States, is one of the worst offenders, 
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rate vastly superior to hers. Uncle Sam always likes to 
get good value for his money, and he knows very well which 
educational system, lay or denominational, supplies him 
with it. Roman Catholics have great faith in “ atmo- 
sphere,” and the American atmosphere is certainly not un- 
favourable to freak religion; but the people over there 
can produce, and have produced, religions much more 
suitable to the national genius than Romanism. For 
example, they have a natural propensity towards systems 
of mind-cure, and they possess other and more up-to-date 
systems of this kind, such as Christian Science-—which is 
making far swifter progress than Roman Catholicism. 

Sectarianism is still at white heat in America, and good 
judges are of opinion that the religious issue is just now a 
very serious one. Dean Inge suggests the possibility (which, 
however, he regards as most improbable) that the country 
is heading for a war of religion. Mr. Hilaire Belloc is more 
alarmist. In his book, The Contrast, he says that in certain 
matters his Church is, in its root principle, at issue with the 
State: there is “‘a necessary conflict’? between them. 
Modern men have forgotten the social effect of religion, 
which, being at the root of all culture, drives people into two 
opposing camps. A conflict is “inevitable,’’ because the 
Catholic is bound by his religion to resist certain laws: he 
holds that in this field religion (his religion) has supreme 
authority superior to that of the State. One day America 
may make some unique experiment in the field of religion, 
in which case the conflict will arise immediately and in its 
severest form: ‘“‘it will be novel and will seem monstrous.” 
At an earlier date a popular priest had expressed himself 
even more strongly concerning this coming denominational 
Armageddon. “If,” he said, “‘the Government of the 
United States and the Church are at war to-morrow, to 
hell with the Government. . .. We are Catholics first, and 
Americans decidedly afterwards.” The whole trouble arises 
from the fact that the Church knows the old medizvalism 
to be everywhere passing; she kicks violently against the 
realization of ideals which she abhors and dreads, and no 
man can say what the upshot will be. 

In answer to questions, I should say that the Papacy 
has undoubtedly gained of late years some important 
successes in the field of politics and diplomacy, and it is 
striving might and main to achieve more. Materially the 
Church is now prosperous beyond all anticipations; but 
‘as a factor in the spiritual and moral growth of nations she 
counts for less and less every day. Her losscs here, the real 
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and vital losses, probably outweigh the gains elsewhere. 
Among the new democracies there is a rising tide of anger 
against her—rebellion, not so much against religion itself 
as against sacerdotalism. In the domestic sphere, at any 
rate, I am convinced that anti-clericalism is on the up-grade. 
Signs are not wanting of a growing independence among 
Roman Catholics ; resentment against the behaviour of the 
clergy is stronger and more freely expressed. We hear 
loud denunciation of such atrocities as the Ne Temere and 
nullity decrees ; but, on the other hand, we must remember 
that the allegiance of the submissive faithful is not easily 
shaken. There will be a day, perhaps, when the mutterings 
of passive revolt will change to something more audible and 
active, in which case things may happen. The peoples of 
the earth are not blind to the sorry figure which dogmatic 
religion has lately been cutting in all quarters of the globe. 
For the present suffice it to say that, be the Papacy waxing 
or waning, its power is still immense, its capacity for mischief 
undiminished. 


Hueu E. M. StuTrrretp 


P.S.—Since the above was written I have seen in the 
November National Review the article entitled, ‘‘ The 
Vatican Re-enters Politics.”” Everybody interested in the 
subject should read it. 


QUEENSLAND’S DILEMMA 


THE Queensland Railway strike is over. The Queensland 
Premier is congratulated by an almost unanimous Press on 
his victory. But his victory will be of short duration. Their 
is nothing fundamental in it. He has not invaded the 
enemy’s territory nor enlarged his own frontiers. For unless 
the Queensland Government Services, including the railways, 
are reorganized from top to bottom, in a drastic manner 
not yet contemplated by Australians, strikes, and daily 
obstruction worse than strikes, must of necessity continue. 
A review of the situation in Queensland will, perhaps, make 
this clearer. Many Queensland features are, of course, com- 
mon to the whole of Australia, but the writer, whose know- 
ledge of Queensland is intimate, prefers for the sake of 
clearness to isolate this State in his remarks from the rest 
of the Commonwealth. 

There are not several classes in Queensland: there is 
one class. For Queensland, a new country without large- 
scale industry, has not developed a proletariat in the 
European sense. - Property is fairly widely diffused, though 
largely, it is true, in the form of houses with their delightful 
gardens, and in small savings; education and manners are 
fairly uniform; the population dresses alike, speaks and 
thinks alike. For though naturally the economic dis- 
tinction between capital and labour exists, the social gulf 
with its physical and mental differences does not exist. Even 
the economic distinction is modified by the fact that, as in 
the England of the earlier nineteenth century, it is far easier 
than in the England of to-day to rise from the wage-earning 
to the capital-owning status. Numbers of small factory- 
owners, of shopkeepers, publicans and others, who now move 
in the employing class, began life as wage-earners; and 
though this tendency is diminishing as Queensland approxi- 
mates to the rest of the economic world, it has produced, 
with other causes, a type of inhabitant that is of one class. 
This is strikingly evident as you travel about the country. 
You may try, and you fail—as in parts of France—to discover 
by his dress, his manners or his outlook on life, to what 
economic stratum your companion belongs; of one thing 
only you are sure, he is of the kindly, outdoor, indifferent, 
and provincial type that proclaims him a Queenslander. 

Of such, then, is the railway worker. On the whole, 
though with many hard-working and conscientious excep- 
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tions, a person who takes life as it comes, like the majority 
of his countrymen, and who, seeing how easily money is 
made, and how freely it is spent around him by the “ Alfs 
and Bobs ”’ of his acquaintance, who have become far richer 
than he, aims at the easiest job he can get for the highest pay. 
He has lost, with the rest of his world, the sense of a connec- 
tion between effort andreward. He is then easy-going and dis- 
inclined for responsibility, but he does not in the least desire 
revolutionary action. A skilful Union leader, however, can 
play upon his sensitiveness, on his social dignity, on his 
objection to strenuous work, and on his wish for more and 
more pay. But there are two factors that differentiate the 
railwaymen from other Queensland employees; and these 
are the railway management and the Railway Union. 

The railway management is bad. This, although true, 
is trite. Let us, therefore, confine ourselves to a_ brief 
analysis of the facts. Railway management is bad for the 
same reason that all Public Service managment is bad in 
Queensland—because its control is diluted by political 
influence. ‘“‘ To the victors the spoils ”’ must be the principle 
of appointment in any small democratic community, and 
it is tempered by a worse principle, promotion by seniority. 
So in spite of the efforts of an extremely skilful Public 
Commissioner, the Public Services are not given fair play ; 
and glaring instances of unsuitable appointments are to be 
seen in the judiciary and elsewhere, even more than in the 
railways. Political influence, furthermore, by its protection 
of incompetent persons, prevents the removal by the manage- 
ment of those who are making muddles. Thus, not only is 
the management forced to shrug its shoulders when it should 
be using an uplifted foot— but the rank and file of employees 
laugh and loiter instead of obeying. The railways in 
addition have to submit, because of a general shortage of 
funds, to the great handicap of worn-out and insufficient 
stock. The second factor that distinguishes the railway 
workers from at all events other Public Service employees 
is the relative strength of their Union. If the politician 
dilutes railway management, the Union swallows it up. 
A more conservative statement would be: the Union’s pull 
: so great that the Commissioner is never master in his own 

ouse. 

The Railway Union in Queensland is an interesting 
example of the influence of one man. Mr. Tim Maroney, 
its courageous, hard-working, and reckless head, is a con- 
vinced Communist. Once a railway porter, who smarted 
under some grievance, he gave himself to study and hard 
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work, and has gradually fitted himself to carry out his 
destructive ambitions. Little by little he has organized the 
railway workers of Queensland into one big union which 
has largely absorbed the lesser or craft unions; though, as 
recent events have shown, there still remain several lesser 
unions outside his control. With him, besides Mr. Rymer, 
there is a small band of younger Communists whose names 
are not yet known to the public—and some of them far 
above the average ability in Queensland. Their policy is 
ultimately as purely negative and destructive as that of any 
other Communists. For although the spectacle of general 
bad management and the reading of books on Guild 
Socialism has given them a notion that the railways could 
be worked by the men, this notion is hazy, and does not 
seriously influence their ultimate aim—the mere destruction 
of the present capitalistic system. Messrs. Maroney and 
Rymer are a thorn in the side of the Labour Government. 
They frightened the late Premier, Mr. Gillies, in the last 
strike. They have not frightened Mr. McCormack, who is 
an abler man with plenty of insight, and had a better case 
than Mr. Gillies; but unless he can get rid of the Union 
bosses they will make railway management in any real sense 
as impossible in the future as they have in the past. 

What can be done? The Premier, though above the 
majority of his fellow-Queenslanders in capacity, well repre- 
sents them in outlook and feeling. The Communist leaders 
of the Railway Union, on the other hand, as the writer has 
attempted to show, represent but a very small minority, and 
largely a foreign-born minority, of their fellow-countrymen. 
Were the question a political one, it would be easy for 
constitutional Labour to oust the extreme left at this juncture. 
But the question is not political in the lesser and parlia- 
mentary sense. Its roots lie deep, as in Italy before 
Mussolini, in the nature of the modern State. If we dig to 
these roots we find that enterprise, even a great public 
utility like the railways, is not a State function. The 
function of the State is to govern, and not to trade. The 
keener brains of the Queensland Labour Cabinet would 
admit this were not heresy so difficult a thing for any of 
us to fling at a long-accepted creed. In any case, the rail- 
ways of Queensland, were the Communist leadership of the 
Union removed, need drastic reform, not from bottom to 
top, but from top to bottom. It is this crying need which 
justifies the remarks at the beginning of this article; for 

‘no victory is a victory that leaves management intrinsically 
weak and the elements of trouble potentially strong. The 
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railways in Italy were reformed from top to bottom, with 
numbers enormously reduced, and with anarchy replaced 
by authority because the head of the Government was inde- 
pendent of political parties and of the votes of the rail- 
waymen and their friends. It cannot be fundamentally done 
under the present constitution of Queensland, though 
improvement may be possible. The situation with a change 
of parties would be worse. For the Liberals are not only 
without competent leaders, but to-day represent no true 
Australian outlook. 

Hope for whatever improvement a democratic com- 
munity as at present constituted may expect lies in a cable 
from Brisbane, published as this is being written. We learn 
that the Communists are now organizing an entry into 
politics. So much the worse for the Railway Union, which 
will be weakened by the distracted attention and the divided 
purpose of its chiefs as they turn from the industrial to the 
political field ; and so much the better for the Queensland 
Government. For if the Reds succeed in forming a par- 
liamentary party, they will, by attracting to themselves the 
wildest spirits, purge the present Labour Party. And after 
this salutary purging that Party will draw into its ranks 
various moderate groups and individuals outside already 
anxious for a chastened Labour rule. 

All success, then, to this new parliamentary effort of the 
Queensland ‘‘ Reds.” 


BRISBANE 


NAPOLEON II: THE KING WHO WAS 
FORGOTTEN 


JUNE 19, 1811, saw Paris in festal dress, her streets crowded 
with citizens since early hours. Flags and bunting made a 
gay show as they fluttered in the brilliant sunshine above 
the bearskin shakos of marching Guards and the plumed 
flashing helms of trotting Cuirassiers and Dragoons. For 
two hours during the morning the belfries had reeled to the 
clashing of all their bells, while the thunder of salvoes from 
a hundred guns made every window vibrate. 

At seven o’clock in the evening a gorgeous crowd thronged 
the Cathedral of Notre-Dame. A brilliant assembly: 
queens, princesses and duchesses shining in silks and jewels ; 
kings, dukes, marshals and ambassadors resplendent in their 
decoration-covered uniforms ; and in their midst the Empress 
Marie Louise, in her Imperial robes, kneeling at a prie-Dieu 
beside her husband Napoleon, Emperor of France and 
controller of the destinies of Europe; and the centre of 
this glittering pomp an infant, borne in the arms of the 
deputy of his godfather-grandfather, the Hapsburg Emperor 
of Austria and successor of Charlemagne, upon whom the 
Cardinal Archbishop was about to pour the waters of 
baptism. 

The ceremony complete, he was taken to his mother, who 
raised him, a bundle of white satin and finest lace, to the 
view of the gathering, while the Chief Herald cried three 
times from the choir steps “‘ Vive le Roi de Rome!” amid 
the acclamations of all present. Then, as the great organ 
rolled forth the sublime notes of the “Te Deum,” the pro- 
cession was formed—and the pageant was over. 

Three months previously Napoleon Francis Joseph Charles 
had opened his eyes in the Tuileries at Paris. Born King of 
Rome, the destined heir to Spain and Holland and the 
Imperial throne of France, which with its vassal or feudatory 
States dominated the half of Europe, had ever infant such a 
dazzling destiny ? His father was master of the continent ; 
the fields of Wagram and Jena had laid Austria and Prussia 
in the dust, and that of Friedland rendered Russia openly 
subservient to his desires. What an inheritance he had to 
leave his son! What glory! what a name! But how 
different was his fate! Robbed of titles, glory, name even, 
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the child was to live in obscurity and die forgotten, a captive 
of Austria. 

At this time Napoleon’s glory had reached its apogee, 
and his star was already beginning to pale. His family, his 
loyal support in his rise to power, was alienated. He was in 
conflict with Lucien, ex-King of Holland, then in England ; 
with Louis, who had retired to Austria; with Joseph, who 
did not wish to resign the crown of Spain; with Murat, 
who was preparing to revolt, or at least dreaming of his 
independence. There remained only Jerome, his youngest 
brother, with whom, their differences having been adjusted, 
he was again upon the old intimate terms. Although 
Napoleon was apt to play the tyrant in his family, the fault 
of the estrangements was by no means entirely his; they 
were principally due to his refusal to comply with the 
rapacious demands for aggrandizement made by his different 
relations, who one and all looked upon his conquests in the 
light of a patrimony to be divided among them. 

In other places Napoleon’s power was waning, and 
particularly where we would have expected it to be the 
most firmly established, among those where we should have 
expected his most devoted adherents: his General Staff and 
marshals. These men had, in nearly every case, been raised 
by him from the lowest ranks of the army to be crowned 
with honours, titles and wealth. But their days of devoted 
service were past ; they now thought only of how to conserve 
and enjoy in leisure the riches the Emperor’s munificence 
had bestowed on them, and were ready, if the opportunity 
for this were denied them under his rule, on account of the 
continual coalitions of Europe against him, to seek it under 
the Bourbons. 

Finally, Napoleon himself was no longer young, and, 
already suffering from the first attacks of the malady that 
eventually was the cause of his death, was badly able to 
bear the fatigues of constant campaigning. On the field of 
Austerlitz in 1805 he had said: ‘‘ One has only one time for 
war; I will be good for six years yet, after which I will 
have to stop.” Prophetic words, borne out only too well 
at Borodino in 1812, where, prostrated by physical suffering, 
his genius failed at the decisive moment to seize the fruits 
of his masterly combinations and achieve the total annihila- 
tion of the Russian army, an act that would have entirely 
changed his fortune. 

But the future was hidden, and the birth of the infant 
was the signal for real or pretended rejoicing in every capital 
of the Continent, where poets, known and unknown, vied 
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with each other in extravagance of language. Odes and 
songs in every tongue poured into Paris: in French, German, 
Flemish, Italian, Latin, Greek, and even English ! 

Napoleon was enraptured with his son, retaining him in 
his study while at work on matters of State, seating him on 
his knees at table, or carrying him before a mirror, where he 
made a thousand grimaces until the little one laughed himself 
into tears. The fatal Russia campaign called him from these 
enjoyments, but his thoughts were constantly with him, 
From the depths of Poland, on the eve of crossing the 
Niemen, with the cares of an army of 600,000 men heavy 
upon him, he wrote: “I trust that very soon your letters 
will tell me he has cut his four last teeth.” Nothing during 
the advance or the terrible retreat interfered with his corre- 
spondence with the child’s governante. The day before 
the battle of Borodino he received a miniature sent by the 
Empress. Contemplating it fondly at the entrance of his 
tent, amid the acclamations of his troops, he suddenly gave 
it to his secretary. “Take it!” he exclaimed abruptly. 
“‘ He sees a battlefield too soon!” 

In the terrible days of suspense that followed his return 
to Paris, having left the plains of Russia sown with the 
corpses of the Grand Armée, defeated, not by the Russians, 
~ who feared to face him even when overwhelmed with dis- 
asters, but by the iron winter, he enjoyed for a short time the 
companionship of his son, then nearly two years old. For 
some weeks Napoleon returned to his former life, reading to 
the child from Anecdotes Militaires de Tous les Peuples, 
or showing him the pictures in Figures de la Bible that had 
amused his own infancy, passing the Guard in review with 
the infant crowing beside him, or playing on all fours with 
the King of Rome seated, chuckling, on his back, beating 
him with the staff of one of his flags. 

Again he had to tear himself away to meet, at the head 
of his army of half-trained recruits, that of Europe united 
against him, veterans outnumbering him four to one. No 
longer was he able, as in the Coalitions of 1805, 1806 and 1807, 
to meet and defeat his enemies in detail, but was forced to 
encounter the combined armies of Russia, Prussia, Austria 
and Sweden, and saw himself, torn by German treachery, 
forced by weight of numbers to fall back from the Oder to 
the Elbe, from the Elbe to the Rhine, and finally into France, 
while the English under the Duke of Wellington, driving 
Joseph and Soult before them, thundered at the Pyrenees. 

To the end, in the midst of his misfortunes, his thoughts 
-were of his son and his rights. During the last forlorn 
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glorious campaign in Champagne, in the early months of 
1814, he wrote to Joseph, then in Paris: ‘‘ Never allow the 
Empress and the King of Rome to fall into the hands of the 
enemy. ... If I fall, my son will reign and the Empress 
must be Regent; do not let them be taken, but retire to the 
last village with their last soldiers.” 

With the same thought he couched his abdication in these 
terms: ‘The Allied Powers having declared the Emperor 
Napoleon the sole obstacle to the re-establishment of peace 
in Europe, the Emperor Napoleon, faithful to his oaths, 
declares he is ready to descend from his throne, to quit 
France, and even life itself, for the well-being of his country, 
inseparable from the rights of his son, the Regency of the 
Empress and the maintenance of the laws of the Empire.” 

At the critical moment when Alexander was nearly won 
to assent to these terms came the news of Marmont’s defec- 
tion. They were forthwith refused, and, forced to abdicate 
unconditionally, he accepted the petty sovereignty of the 
Isle of Elba, stipulating, however, for a Duchy—Tuscany 
for preference—for his infant son. Marie Louise stated she 
wanted a rest at Aix to recuperate her health, and while 
the Emperor left on his sorrowful journey to Elba, she went 
with her son to Vienna. Leaving him here in the care of 
her father and Prince Metternich, she went alone—or rather 
in the company of Adam Adalbert, Count de Nipperg—to 
Aix, and a few months later ceased to correspond with her 
husband. 

The little King of Rome was lodged in the Palace of 
Schoenbriinn, and Metternich began at once to put into 
execution his calculated plan of Germanizing him and 
obliterating all memories of France and his father. Early 
in May 1815 the French governesses and nurses were dis- 
missed and replaced by Austrians. M. Meneval, when taking 
leave, asked him in the presence of his new Austrian nurses if 
he had any message for his father, but the child, looking 
sadly at him, withdrew into the farthest window embrasure 
without replying. Having completed his conversation with 
the nurses, Meneval approached him and bowed his farewell, 
whereupon the little King of Rome drew him to him and 
whispered softly : ‘“‘ Monsieur Meva, tell him that I still love 
him well.” What a pathetic scene, illustrating what the 
child of just four years old must have suffered in those few 
months to know the necessity of silence before those whom 
rth mind recognized as his enemies and those of his 

ather ! 

In March of that year Napoleon, learning of the intention 
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of the Congress of Vienna, in spite of the pledged word of all 
the Great Powers in their treaty with him at Fontainebleau 
—whose conditions had as yet been fulfilled by none of the 
contracting parties but himself—to seize his person and 
deport him to St. Helena, as that poltroon obesity, Louis 
XVIII, judged Elba too near France for his security of mind, 
had suddenly left the island and reappeared in France, 
Received with wild enthusiasm, the Imperial Eagle “ flew 
from belfry to belfry’ from Grenoble to Paris, which city 
Napoleon entered the day after the Bourbon’s ignoble 
flight to Belgium and the protection of British bayonets. 

After a few weeks of feverish preparation, intermingled 
with useless requests for the return to France of his wife 
and son, came once more war, Waterloo, and the second 
abdication. Thinking always of the King of Rome, he 
resigned his crown. ‘‘ My political life is finished, and I 
proclaim my son Emperor of the French under the title of 
Napoleon II.” ‘“ We will hold to Napoleon II as long as 
possible,’ said the stauncher Imperialists, but the time was 
short enough. Swept into the general confusion, betrayed 
by self-seeking plotters led by Fouché, the Minister of Police, 
who seized the control of the Provisional Government, and 
Talleyrand, that prince of plotters, they were reduced to 
impotence, not knowing whom among their small number 
they could rely upon from one hour to the next. 

Louis XVIII re-entered Paris, having “learnt nothing 
and forgotten nothing,” and the White Terror commenced. 
Napoleon, who had been refused by the Provisional Govern- 
ment the vessel to carry him to the United States after 
Fouché had given him his passports, surrendered himself to 
the captain of the Bellerophon at Rochefort. Then Torbay 
and St. Helena. All was finished. 

His only consolation were his memories, and his only 
treasure the portraits of his son. Four years later, when the 
hand of Death was upon him, Napoleon wrote his will, by 
which all the souvenirs of those years of glory, when he held 
all Europe bound in the folds of the Tricolour, were left to 
his son, but which he never obtained. With the knowledge 
that the hate of his implacable enemies would thus follow 
him beyond the grave happily hidden from him, the last 
breath passed his lips with his dimmed eyes fixed upon the 
portrait of the King of Rome. 

During the whole of his years of captivity he received 
no word from his wife, who had basely betrayed him and 
was living in pleasure a shameful life with Nipperg, “ the 
Bayard of Austria,’ as Mme de Staél satirically termed him 
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after his easy victories over Murat, an ordinary Austrian 
general, “whose sole distinction” says M. Arthur-Lévy, 
“ consisted of a black patch covering the empty space caused 
by the absence of his left eye.” Referring in a private 
letter, not at all political but which may be taken as the 
expression of her personal sentiments, to the victorious 
march of the Allies into France after the irretrievable rout 
of her husband at Waterloo, she says: “I know only the 
details given in the bulletin, but I rejoice with everybody 
at the good news it contains. .. .” 

She rarely saw or troubled in any way about her son, 
content to leave him in the care of her father, who had placed 
him under Austrian tutors. These had orders to “ exter- 
minate in the child that was confided to them all that was of 
the monster; to kill in the making of an Austrian the little 
Frenchman in him”; and knowing their fortunes depended 
upon the results of their efforts, they worked for success. 

It was necessary first of all that he should forget his 
native tongue, which would be re-learnt later by principles 
and rules of grammar as a foreign language. His language 
must become German, but this was not achieved without 
rebellion on the part of the child, who obstinately refused to 
bend to their wishes. Dim memories returned to his mind, 
to which he clung tenaciously. “I will not be German!” 
he cried, ‘‘ I want to be French!” and it was not until his 
masters, in despair, called his mother to their aid that he 
resigned himself to learn it. 

It did not suffice for Metternich that he should forget 
his country; all the past must be abolished, and with it 
his father. The poor child, hardly six years old, alone against 
the world, persisted grimly in his struggle. Generally he 
kept to himself the obscure memories that recurred to him, 
but sometimes the desire for their confirmation or explana- 
tion was stronger than his will. 

Who was he? Where did he come from? What had 
he been? Where was his father? Unable to contain 
himself with his uncertain conjectures or vague and misty 
recollections he was forced to ask. Directly? No. He 
knew that all around watched him, not with eyes of tender- 
ness and love, but with suspicion and hostility, ready to 
note each dream, thought or dawning memory to report it 
in the hope of drawing Imperial commendation on their 
zeal. Under this constant surveillance the child retired into 
himself and cultivated a dissimulating manner devoid of 
sincerity, and developed a regular plan of attack whereby 
he might steal from his keepers some morsel of his past. 
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He learnt how to jump from one question to another 


utterly irrelevant, and by disconcerting his opponent some- 
times surprise him into speech; he made his exercises in 
such a fashion as to force the corrections of his tutors to 
reveal what he wished to learn; he bided his time, watching 
the enemy, and at the chosen moment, employing all his 
resources, what he had heard, surprised at a former dis- 
comfiture, or even only concluded, launched the question 
inspired by the idea he had in mind on whose effect he placed 
his hopes, but which was often but a half-recollection imper- 
fectly understood. 


As a great concession he was allowed to pray for his 


father night and morning, but in spite of this, and for all 
the skirmishes with his tutors, he remained only a vague 
personality, anonymous, in an unknown place. There exists 
the report of one of these passages of arms, written by his 
tutor in January 1818 for Metternich, which well illustrates 
both his system and the stone-walling tactics adopted by 
the defence.* 


“Tell me, please,” he asked, “tell me truly why I was 


called King of Rome ?”’ 


“That was at the time when your father had greatly 


extended his dominions.” 


** Did Rome belong to my father ? ” 

‘Rome belonged to the Pope, as the Holy See.” 
“Where is he now?” 

“The Pope is in Rome.” 

** My father is in the Indies, I believe ?” 

“No! Not at all!” 

**Then is he in America ?” 

‘** Why should he be there ? ” 

** Where is he, then ?” 

‘That I may not tell you.” 

“The governesses (i.e. the French) said that he went to 


England and was driven out.” 


““That is wrong. You know very well, prince, that it 


often happens that you understand badly what is said.” 


** Yes, indeed.” 

** T can assure you that your father was never in England.” 
**T also heard them say he was in misery.” 

The German word he employed was EHlend. The infant 


hearing his nurses speak of St. Helena (Sainte-Héléne) had 
retained it as the German Elend. The tutor seized upon 
this happy error. 


** What!’ he cried, “in misery ?” 
* Quoted by Frederick Masson, Napoléon et Son Fils, Paris, 1910. 
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“ Yes.” 

‘How can that be possible, or even probable ? ” 

“You are right!’ exclaimed the child, his face lighting 
with happiness. ‘ That is just what I thought to myself!” 

The last of the French nurses had left in February 1816, 
and as this conversation passed only in January 1818, the 
child had conjectured for two years in secret the signification 
of this word he had caught without comprehending. Poor 
little fellow! what mental torments and secret tears it 
must have cost him! And then at last, unable to support 
his anxiety longer, he sought enlightenment from his tutor, 
opposing to the latter’s equivocal replies, at the psychological 
moment, the mysterious word, only to have it adroitly 
turned by the tutor, thanks to its double sense. 

His unavailing rebellions were frequent. In the diary 
of one of his masters we read, repeated page after page: 
“stubborn,” “refractory,” ‘ wilful,” “sullen,” and “ vio- 
lent”; but his masters and the powers behind them were 
stronger than he, and the Germanizing steadily proceeded, 
until at length, worn out, he revolted no more. 

Name and titles had been taken from him; if he was 
styled prince it was only by courtesy. He was “ the prince 
Ferdinand Joseph Charles, son of Her Majesty the Arch- 
duchess Marie Louise.” There had been a project mooted, 
approved by the bitter Metternich, of placing him in a 
monastery and making him a monk, as a thousand years 
earlier kings had rid themselves of their deposed rivals and 
their heirs. The Allied sovereigns were enthusiastically in 
favour of the plan, but the old Hapsburg Emperor categori- 
cally refused his approval unless, when he arrived at the age 
of discretion, his grandson should wish to take this step 
himself. It is nearly the only act of kindness that Francis II 
showed the unfortunate prince, and was doubtless impelled 
not by love but by family pride. In July 1818 he was created 
Duke of Reichstadt with the title of Most Serene Highness, 
but the rank was for his life only and would not descend to 
his heirs. 

In the summer of 1821 he was told that his father was 
dead, and was placed in mourning. A year later it was 
revealed to him that he had died at St. Helena, and his 
geography lesson for that day consisted of an exercise upon 
the island—truly an interesting task for a son! Metternich 
now drew up a course of contemporary history for him, and 
permitted him to read garbled portions of the Emperor’s 
will and his Mémoires. Ten years afterwards Marmont, that 
marshal whose defection to the enemy in 1814 had crushed 
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Napoleon’s last hope of imposing his abdication in favour of 
his son upon the Allies—Marmont, whose personal enmity to 
his chief was notorious, came to Vienna and was appointed 
+S em to instruct the Duke of Reichstadt on his 
ather. 

“I wish,” the Emperor Francis had said to his Minister, 
“the Duke of Reichstadt to respect the memory of his father, 
to follow the example of his great qualities, and to recognize 
his faults in order to avoid them and to be forewarned against 
their fatal imprudence.”’ So from the lips of the man who 
had betrayed his father he learnt his envenomed story of 
his life; but by this time the Germanizing process was 
complete, and he no longer remembered his French infancy, 
For the rest, he already knew from his tutors that Napoleon 
had been a great military captain who was lost by his 
over-weening pride, ambition and tyranny: a picture that 
entirely coincided with Marmont’s view of him. 

In 1828 he entered the army and received the commission 
of captain in the Imperial Light Infantry, which, in spite 
of the fact that he then donned the oak wreath worn in 
memory of the victory of Waterloo, he wrote was the happiest 
moment of his life. But already the end was approaching ; 
he had long suffered from weakness of the lungs, and in 1829 
he was forbidden by his doctor to exert himself, even by 
dancing. 1830, however, brought the revolution in France 
that placed the Orleanist Louis Philippe on the throne as 
citizen-king. The Duke of Reichstadt at once became a 
political pawn in Metternich’s hands, who by rattling the 
spectre of Napoleon II, backed by Austrian troops, before 
that terrified monarch, bent him to his will. 

To give substance to this bogey the Duke, in spite of his 
failing health and strong opposition of his doctor, was 
despatched to manceuvres and promoted to the rank of 
major and later that of colonel. The exercises, into which 
he threw himself with too much energy, and the fatigues 
soon told upon his enfeebled frame, and, rapid tuberculosis 
developing, he died at Schoenbriinn on July 12, 1832, after 
three months’ illness. 

So died in his twenty-first year the unfortunate son of 
the great Napoleon, robbed of his heritage, his language, his 
father, his soul; an Austrian prince, proud to wear the 
uniform his father had seen in flight before his victorious 
legions at Marengo, Austerlitz, Wagram, and a hundred 
lesser engagements ; ignorant of his father save that he had 
been a great general whose ambition had destroyed him; 
never having received the legacies bequeathed him from the 
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lonely mid-ocean rock; reared in secrecy, a State prisoner 
from his infancy, forgotten by his country. 

Perhaps this last was, at bottom, the fault of Napoleon. 
Napoleon had been raised to the throne by the unanimous 
voice of the grateful people he had drawn from the slough 
and muddle in which their first attempt at self-government 
had eventually placed them. His title to rule was the 
strongest, the wish of the ruled, but it would be valid for 
him alone. Having become a ruler, he wished to form a 
dynasty, but he knew well that his title to the crown was 
only that of a one-man dynasty which would carry little 
loyalty to his son, and that little simply as his son. He had 
the precedent of Cromwell ever before his eyes, and he saw 
that to avoid for his successor the ignominious fate of 
Richard Cromwell he must be royal in his own right, a 
légitime. 

For this reason he broke with the traditions of the 
Revolution that had set him on the throne, and took a wife 
from the House of Austria, the oldest and proudest royal 
blood in Europe. Marie Louise never became more than a 
cipher in France, which was out of sympathy with her 
inherited ideas, and her son, in spite of all the Emperor’s 
efforts, never captured the imagination of the people, who 
let her carry him to Austria after the Emperor’s fall without 
@ murmur, and who never knew, or even suspected, his early 
fight for his father’s nationality. That his son, reared 
amid the autocratic Court of the Hapsburgs, should inherit, 
or strive to inherit, his father’s ideals was inconceivable, 
and gradually the lingering memory that he was Napoleon’s 
son and heir, once proclaimed Emperor as Napoleon II, 
died out, to be replaced by the opinion, when he was remem- 
bered at all, that he was solely an Austrian archduke, which, 
indeed, thanks to Metternich’s system of education, he was. 

It was because he was a légitime, the fact that Napo- 
leon thought would assure his succession, that he was lost 
to France. It cannot be doubted that here Napoleon’s 
disloyalty to the popular impulses of the Revolution brought 
its own reward. 


J. Cyrgm M. Epwarps 


SCANDINAVIA REVISITED 


III. SWEDEN 


Tue traveller visiting in succession the three Scandinavian 
kingdoms cannot but be impressed by the marked differences 
in temperament and character which separate Danes, Nor- 
wegians, and Swedes. A not inapt comparison with the 
denizens of the British Isles has described the Danes as the 
Trish, the Norwegians as the Scots, and the Swedes as 
the English of these Northern climes. Certainly the contrast 
between the Danes and Swedes is very obvious once the 
frontier is crossed into Sweden. There is something almost 
Gallic in the Danish character: something very warm and 
human which cannot but appeal to the wanderer in Denmark. 
Everywhere there is a sense of happiness, of contentment 
with life as it is! Smiles rather than frowns surround the 
stranger ! 

In Norway, too, there is always a gratifying, almost 
Celtic, warmth in the welcome extended to the stray arrival. 
In Sweden, on the other hand, the first impression is of, at 
best, a tolerant aloofness, sometimes sharpening into silent 
resentment against the foreigner. In many ways, one might 
well be in pre-war Germany: the resemblance to the 
Fatherland in people, in places, in architecture, and above 
all in the sense of admirable but soulless efficiency with 
which all public services seem to be imbued. 

Journeying through Sweden and observing men and 
things, one feels no surprise that the sympathy of the Swedes 
went to Germany rather than to the Allies in the Great War ; 
and that the fall and humiliation of the Central Powers was 
a disappointment to Sweden. True she had seen in 1917, 
at Brest Litovsk, her most dangerous neighbour and his- 
toric enemy humbled in the dust, but this scarcely com- 
pensated her when, a year later, the idolized Germany 
measured her length beside the detested Muscovite. To-day 
the Swedish soldier one sees on the march is dressed and 
equipped as an exact counterpart of his German frére d’armes, 
indicating pretty clearly where the “ spiritual home” of the 
Swedish Army lies. Here is a marked contrast with the 
Norwegians, who adopted Allied war equipment for their 
soldiers, and who never ceased, through the long years of 
doubt and struggle, to lend us moral support and counten- 
ance within the limits of neutrality. 

Whatever the political sympathies of the Swedes may be, 
or have been, however, the visitor to Sweden cannot but be 
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struck by her municipal and industrial efficiency ; by the 
cleanliness and order everywhere manifest; and by the 
absence of the poverty, squalor, and dirt too often associated 
with large towns. Public Health administration (Medicinal- 
styrelsen) has, in particular, attained a high degree of 

rfection; and the convenient location and the efficient 
exploitation of the different hospitals and clinics in the town 
of Goteborg, for example, afford an excellent idea of what 
a great international seaport of 250,000 inhabitants can 
achieve in this respect. It is the same in most other 
departments of social activity, such as Poor Relief, Unem- 
ployment Benefits, Children’s Welfare, Labour Markets, 
Housing Schemes, and Liquor Control, Factory Inspection, 
Sick and Old Age Insurances, which are all planned and 
administered in Sweden with a foresight and efficiency of 
which any nation might well be proud. 

It is, above all, in the harnessing of water-power that 
Sweden sets an example. Already one of the European 
countries most favoured by Nature in this respect, she has 
sought in the systematic exploitation of this source of energy 
throughout the land to make up for the lack of coal and its 
by-products. In order to equalize power supply and demand 
a trunk-line system has been planned embracing the whole 
country, which is estimated to afford no less than six 
million horse-power of energy. This use of water-power has 
rendered possible the utilization of great natural resources 
which formerly were either neglected owing to coal shortage, 
or were worked only for export of raw materials. Thus, the 
timber, wood pulp, and paper industries have received new 
impetus with the development of cheap power; while the 
electrification of the railways proceeds apace, with corre- 
sponding reduction in imports of foreign fuel. When it is 
recalled that the timber industry represents more than half 
the value of the total Swedish exports, and that in pro- 
duction of wood pulp she is second only to the United States, 
the importance of this cheap power supply to the Swedish 
manufacturer will be realized. 

Goteborg forms a convenient starting-point for a visit 
to Sweden, because not only is it directly connected with 
Stockholm by canal transport or by railway at the choice 
of the traveller, but both routes cover mile after mile of the 
most typical and attractive portions of Swedish scenery, 
the regions of the great internal lakes, and the eastern coastal 
archipelago. 

Goteborg itself is the second town of Sweden and 
her chief seaport, whose inhabitants from their long trade 
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connection with Great Britain and Western Europe form 
the most liberal and up-to-date section of the population. 

It was the scene of Sweden’s most successful National 
Exhibition in 1923. So prosperous is this thriving town, 
and so marked is the absence of poverty or idleness, that 
one readily believes the local story of a former Mayor 
of Goteborg having herded together all the idle, unlucky, 
or unprosperous members of the community, and having 
them forcibly embarked on an emigrant ship, with orders 
never to return ! 

The traveller from Géteborg to Stockholm who is not 
prepared to spend three days in a canal boat, even of a very 
comfortable nature, on the central Sweden canal system, 
will prefer the more speedy electric railway route. But 
in either event he will have an opportunity of seeing the 
most beautiful portions of Swedish scenery. The charm of 
Lakes Vattern and Vanern are legendary ; and as the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital is approached, the line traverses some 
of the most picturesque country in all Scandinavia. 

The great length of Sweden—it covers one-seventh of the 
entire distance between Pole and Equator—results in a 
great variety and contrast of climatic conditions in the 
different provinces; but in general, owing to its exposure 
to the icy blasts-from the frozen Russian plains, it is less 
fortunate than Norway or Denmark in this respect. The 
visitor would thus be wise to choose the all-too-short 
Northern summer for his tour. Then, too, he will have a 
chance of seeing that famous natural phenomenon, the 
Midnight Sun. In Northern Sweden daylight is continuous 
for over fifty days in summer. On the other hand, the 
winter days are incredibly short and dark. There are only 
three large towns in Sweden—Stockholm, Géteborg, Maliné 
—and outside the recreations offered by these, the winter is 
here a bleak affair, better avoided. 

Stockholm is an impressive town built on a number of 
islands, which lends itself readily to a comparison with 
Venice. This resemblance is heightened, when viewed from 
the sea, by the mass and tower of the new Town Hall, which 
recalls the Campanile and Palace of the Doges. The Town 
Hall, which is a valued possession of the capital, has aroused 
a good deal of controversy among architects. It is the work 
of Ragnar Ostberg, and has a certain magnificence partly 
due to the massive colonnades facing the sun and sea; 
and partly to its lofty central court and galleries surrounding 
the renowned Blue Hall, with floor of marble, and tiled walls 
-of glowing red and violet. 
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Since the completion of the Town Hall, Swedish archi- 
tecture has suffered a reaction towards simplicity and 
severity of which the Municipal Art Hall by Bergstein is an 
example. In this there is a return to eighteenth-century 
ideals. 

The town abounds in beautiful churches, and the new 
Law Courts embody the best traditions of Swedish archi- 
tecture, simple and monumental. 

Stockholm, indeed, reflects in an unusual degree the 
mentality and characteristics of its inhabitants. It is 
essentially a national capital where the most travelled 
foreigner cannot but feel an intruder, although every courtesy 
and comfort will await him. 

Few races of Europe have kept themselves so pure and 
unmixed as the Swedes, and the situation of Stockholm, 
well off the beaten track of Europe, has helped to maintain 
this splendid isolation. 

The extreme racial self-consciousness of the Swedes is 
exemplified by the difficulty with which the Swedish immi- 
grant is absorbed into the amorphous mass of the American 
citizenry. In that otherwise all-absorbing community, some 
two million Swedes still preserve their racial identity, still 
look longingly back to the hills and fjords and skerries of 
their distant homeland. In church activities, educational 
institutions, in the Swedish-American Press, and in countless 
social, political, and artistic associations, they keep alive the 
sense of community with Sweden, so that the visitor to the 
State of Minnesota, for example, might well believe himself 
to be visiting a Swedish colony. 

The writer found himself everywhere in Sweden con- 
tinually being reminded of his impressions during a recent 
visit to Minneapolis. Such is the effect of intense racial 
atmosphere, even at a distance of eight thousand miles. 
Sweden to-day, with an area twice as large as Great Britain, 
and about equal to that of Germany, has only six million 
inhabitants, which perhaps accounts for the restricted rdle 
8he plays in world affairs. One could not avoid the im- 
pression that the Swedes of to-day feel that the international 
status of their country, honourable and distinguished as it 
is, falls far short of that which her great past, and especially 
her amazing development in the seventeenth century, pre- 
dicated. For Sweden once was a great European Power 
meeting the might of the Austrian Hapsburgs or all-powerful 
Spain on equal terms, and thrusting her victorious standards 
far into the Polish marches, the plains of Germany, and the 
steppes of sullen Russia. Under her famous King, Gustavus 
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Adolphus, Sweden constituted herself the champion of 
Protestantism, and for over a century Europe rang with her 
military prowess. The Sweden of those spacious days 
included Finland, as well as the Russian provinces of Inger- 
manland (to-day Leningrad), Esthonia, Livonia, and Cour- 
land ; the Danish provinces of Holland and Skane, while 
a vassal king sat on the Polish throne. The Baltic Sea was, in 
fact, a Swedish lake. By the close of the eighteenth century, 
however, internal dissension and external reverses had re- 
duced Sweden to approximately her present dimensions. 

The ambitions of the treacherous Marshal Bernadotte, as 
soon as he had been elected heir to the throne of Sweden in 
1809, opened, for a moment, new vistas of military triumphs, 
but they never materialized. His one success, the acquisition 
of the Norwegian Crown, was in reality only a source of cease- 
less discord to Sweden until the secession of Norway in 1905. 

Since his time Sweden’s victories have been those of 
peace. She has played a leading part in Industry, in 
Science, and the Arts. The institution of the Nobel Prizes 
in 1895 was an event of world-wide importance which has 
not ceased to stimulate research in Physics, Chemistry, and 
Medicine, and to encourage literary effort and the attainment 
of international peace. 

Now for many years at peace with all their neighbours, 
the Swedes have had leisure to devote their immense gifts 
of organization, of concentration, of administration, to 
internal problems, to the perfection of their industrial and 
transportation systems, and to the health and social well- 
being of the population. Over and above her achievement 
in these fields, Sweden has not ceased to play a leading rdle 
in the advance towards Scandinavian unity and Baltic 
stability. In the Assembly of the League of Nations she 
has been conspicuous in the discussion of world peace. 
Having been neutral in the Great War, she has some advan- 
tages over less fortunate nations still reeling under the burden 
of armaments : the responsibilities of great possessions. 

The visitor to Sweden leaves her shores with a vivid 
impression of a vigorous, vital, and united people, concen- 
trated on their tasks of wresting a living from an often 
difficult soil; of exploiting to the utmost the natural 
resources of their country ; and of maintaining, side by side 
with their own political and religious liberty, friendly 
relations with the other nations of the world. 
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‘GOTEBORG, October 1927. 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


THE MAYOR OF SALISBURY 


On November 9th a very interesting ceremony took place 
in the ancient and picturesque borough of Salisbury. Since 
the thirteenth century the Mayors of that famous city have 
been men. For the first time the historic mace of the city, 
which is as old as the borough, is now carried before a woman 
—the Hon. Lady Hulse, who was elected Mayor for the 
coming year by the usual ceremonial. 

Lady Hulse’s husband, Sir Edward Hulse, was formerly 
Member for Salisbury, and her only child, also Sir Edward, 
was killed in 1915 at the battle of Neuve Chapelle. Since 
her double bereavement she has devoted herself to public 
work, and we think that her speech on taking office will be of 
interest to our readers abroad as well as at home, as it shows 
a true sense of reality and expresses to perfection the noble 
sense of duty which actuates so many English men and 


women of our days. 
Speaking after putting on the chain of office and formally 
taking the chair, the Mayor, Lady Hulse, said : 


“It is not very easy for me to put into words all that I feel: my heartfelt 
thanks and gratitude for the far too kind things said about me when I received 
the honour of nomination, and again this morning. I felt rather as if I were 
hearing things said about someone with whom I was slightly acquainted, but 
whom I did not know very well indeed. I have been greatly touched by what 
you [Alderman Baker] said about my husband, and I thank you with all my 
heart for your kind words; and I thank Mr. Councillor Bousie for the kind 
things he said about me and his reference to my son. What you said about 
public health is quite true. My heart is in that work, and I am thankful to have 
been able to do something for it in the City of Salisbury. I thank you, gentle- 
men and the Council, for the kindness and cordiality which you have shown in 
electing me to this chair. I have one regret, and that is that my old friend, 
Alderman Haskins, is not here this morning to set his seal upon my year of 
office. It is a matter of very great regret to me that he could not be here. 

“It is never easy, I think you will agree, for a woman to fill a man’s office, 
especially an office that has been ably and courageously filled by men for many 
years, and I should not have accepted this honour—it is no exaggeration to say 
s0—if I had not felt sure I could count during my year of office upon the sym- 
pathetic support and chivalrous consideration of every member of the Council 
and of the officials. As to the citizens at large, many of them have known me 
for close on forty years; the younger ones have known what I have tried to do 
for the Council during nearly nine years that I have been a member of it, and I 
feel if they don’t know the worst and the best of me by now they never will. I 
look with confidence for the support of the citizens at large whenever I call 
upon them. 
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** As I am the first woman to fill the office, may I say I shall be ‘ Mr. Mayor’ 
and ‘His Worship the Mayor.’ I want to say one or two things upon this 
matter. Women have made great strides in public life since the time when they 
became eligible for membership of Boards of Guardians. On the whole I think it 
is working well, and men value more and more the woman’s point of view in all 
matters of social legislation, on the Bench, in the jury-box, and in local govem.- 
ment; and when men and women work together for the good of the child, that 
work is of supreme value to the nation. I feel there is something I want to say, 
a sort of appeal as it were, to all women. I ask all women to remember that 
there is a certain feeling in these days running all through the country which is 
not very good for the nation. I ask women to remember that if they do not 
recognize the position—the right position—of men in the nation, it is not good 
for them or for anyone concerned, and they forget—it may sound old-fashioned 
to say so—the government of the world is based on force—force tempered by 
Christianity, but still force. That brings us to this—that when the last word is 
said in conference, and the last line penned in negotiation, then it is man—then 
it is the men who take over, for no aspirations or arguments can ever alter the 
fact that men are the diggers of trenches and defenders of the women and 
children. And so, gentlemen, I feel I am proud to say I stand here to-day Chief 
Magistrate and First Citizen of Salisbury, by privilege and not by right ; and I 
know that when women force what they call their rights, they blunt the most 
powerful weapon for good which they possess—their influence. 

** As to my intentions during my year of office, they are the intentions of my 
Council. We shall work together for the moral and physical welfare of the city. 
In all matters of education, housing, and the many municipal services, I would 
ask the citizens to remember that if we sometimes fall a little short of the expec- 
tations of those who send us here, if they will go very closely into it they will 
find, almost certainly, it is a matter of money. It is our duty to keep reasonable 
rates as well as efficiency. From time to time I see those almost pathetic 
words in the newspapers, ‘ Economy with efficiency.’ I always wonder if I shall 
ever live to see the day when some bold candidate will come out and make the 
really proper acknowledgment, ‘ No efficiency without expenditure.’ 

‘On the social side of my year of office, in the matter of entertaining, may I 
say nothing that I do will be a precedent, because as the first woman Mayor I 
can take any liberties I like. I have taken one to-day. I have invited the 
ladies of the Council to lunch with me, because I do feel—another old-fashioned 
feeling—that on this occasion, as the first woman Mayor of Salisbury, I should 
like to be supported by those ladies closely connected with the Council. There 
is another thing I want to do in my year of office. Iwant to get the mothers and 
babies from the Centre to tea with me at Breamore. There will be about 350, 
and I may have to appeal to our gallant airmen to help me, but if I do I shall 
have to ask them not to loop the loop, even if they have twins as passengers. 

**T thank you for your kind attention, and in conclusion I should like to say 
I have had not only all these kind things said about me, but I have received 
many letters and resolutions from different organizations. But I want citizens 
to understand whatever I have done for the city, the obligation is not all on one 
side. Into my somewhat lonely life the great interest of my work in Salisbury 
has brought me not only much content, but even happiness. I feel, therefore, 
you know I will do my duty during my year of office ; and I do not think it is 
presumptuous of me to say I do not think the dignity of the city will suffer 
because for the first time in its history there will be in the Mayor’s Parlour 
during the next twelve months a box of hairpinsand a tail-comb, I tender my 
very sincere thanks to the ex-Mayor for presenting to me this most beautiful 
bouquet of flowers, tied with the colours which I love, those of the City 
" of Salisbury.” 


